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CHAPTER  I 
CHARACTERISTICS 

MOST  writers  look  small  by  comparison  to 
their  books,  for  they  put  all  their  grandeur 
into  their  work  and  let  nothing  of  their 
pettiness  appear.  But  George  Borrow  sur- 
passed anything  he  ever  wrote,  and  he  was 
always  greater  than  his  work.  His  vivid  and 
abundant  personality  was  too  large  and 
generous  to  be  closed  within  the  covers  of 
even  such  amazing  books  as  Lavengro  and 
The  Romany  Eye,  and  though  we  may  trace 
an  heroic  figure,  full  of  bravado,  adventure 
and  the  spirit  of  the  open  road,  through  the 
run  of  his  books,  that  figure  is  a  shadowy 
fellow,  pale-eyed  and  unreal,  when  compared 
with  the  real  man.  And  the  true  Borrovian 
simply  loves  George  Borrow,  placing  his  books 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  He  seeks  him 
as  a  man  courts  the  woman  he  loves,  and  will 
hear  nothing  of  his  vagaries  and  cruelties. 

But    the   Borrovian   is   the   last   man   in   the 
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world  who  will  attempt  to  explain  or  analyse 
the  charm  of  Borrow.  The  mystery  of  George 
Borrow  is  itself  mysterious.  It  is  possible  to 
think  of  most  great  writers  and  their  books 
in  the  making,  to  relate  each  to  some  sort  of 
literary  process.  Borrow  defies  you  to  go 
behind  him.  You  may  produce  his  career, 
his  books,  his  devil-may-care,  pot-house 
manners,  his  verbal  cunning  ;  but  these  account 
only  for  the  clever  and  knowing  writer — 
they  do  not  explain  the  unique  autocracy 
of  Lavengro  and  The  Romany  Rye  over  all 
other  books  of  the  open  road.  But,  you  will 
say,  the  mystery  and  success  of  Borrow  and 
his  work  may  be  explained  by  his  genius.  But 
are  his  books  works  of  genius  ?  To  affirm  it 
is  to  perceive  that  the  genius  which  produced 
it  was  so  narrow  that  it  resembles  the  genius 
of  a  boy  who  can  bend  back  his  thumb  until 
it  touches  his  wrist.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
discover  the  perfection  of  style  with  which 
he  has  been  credited,  and  further,  it  is  prob- 
able that  any  person  of  ordinary  literary 
acumen  who  takes  up  the  study  of  his  work 
will  feel  a  great  disappointment. 

He    has    nothing   like   real    imagination    or 
wit   in   his   writings ;     nothing   successful,    at 
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any  rate.  His  humour  is  altogether  a  pro- 
perty of  his  rustics,  and  his  cultivated  people 
are  not  noticeably  entertaining.  The  fact 
that  his  work  is  strangely  unequal  in  quality, 
carelessly  unbalanced  in  arrangement  and  often 
diffuse,  at  once  limits  his  art.  But  these 
obvious  limitations  are  soon  forgotten  as  we 
read  on,  and  we  gradually  become  conscious 
that  Borrow  possessed  an  almost  excessive 
beauty  of  feeling  both  for  character  and  for 
work.  Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  interest 
in  self  in  literature,  Borrow  is  an  expert. 
He  forces  his  image  on  the  reader  in  every 
page.  He  is  for  ever  standing,  as  it  were, 
outside  himself,  and  appraising  and  admiring 
the  figure  he  cut  in  the  world  of  his  own 
time.  This  truth  brings  me  back  to  my 
starting-point — namely,  the  mystery  of  the 
contagion,  the  irrational  and  furious  joy  of 
George  Borrow's  books.  1  am  certain  that, 
so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  it  is  Borrow, 
the  shadow  behind  the  books,  who  has  laid 
his  hold  on  me.  Borrow  was  the  Real  Thing. 
He  is  a  figure  which  time  cannot  assail.  He 
was  physically  and  socially  the  freest  man 
of  his  age.  He  loathed  every  form  of  gentility 
and  cant.  Whenever  and  wherever  he  met 
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such  timid  vices,  he  turned  upon  them  a 
face  of  destroying  hate  and  stamped  them 
out  of  existence.  He  wandered  everywhere — 
in  Russia,  Portugal,  Spain,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  in  many  countries.  He  starved  in 
London,  and,  shaking  the  dust  of  it  from 
his  boots,  led  the  life  of  a  gipsy.  He  drank 
ale  royally.  He  mastered  twenty  languages. 
He  loved  horseflesh  and  boxing  and  fairs  and 
people.  His  tenderness  was  like  that  of  a 
woman ;  his  courage  was  a  lion's.  Many 
and  many  a  time  he  covered  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  on  foot  between  dawn  and  sunset. 
And  all  his  life  he  fought  with  a  strain 
of  morbidity  in  his  mind,  that  on  several 
occasions  brought  him  to  the  very  brink  of 
insanity. 

Mr.  Birrell  was  entirely  right  when  he 
assured  us  that  Borrovians  are  born  not 
made.  To  be  truly  sensible  of  all  Sorrow's 
charm,  one  must  be  born  with  the  unfettered 
will  and  daring  joy  of  the  gipsy — one  must 
possess  the  untrammelled  joyousness  of  the 
Free  Foot.  Borrow's  books  will  stand  the 
ordeal  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the 
rain — his  work  is,  indeed,  essentially  a  quality 
for  daylight  and  the  open  road.  Borrow 
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appeals  for  love  rather  than  respect.  His 
case  is  exactly  suited  to  the  broken-hearted 
woman,  who  pathetically  remarked  that  she 
would  rather  be  loved  than  respected.  Well, 
if  such  a  sad  longing  ever  crept  in  the  heart 
of  our  unbeloved  George,  death  has  built  over 
his  memory  a  grand  structure  of  veneration 
and  love  which  life  so  persistently  withheld. 

A  tramp  in  the  open  with  Lavengro  in  one's 
pocket  is  the  best  way  to  attune  oneself  to 
Borrow.  Walking — the  exercise  of  kings  and 
paupers — saved  Borrow  from  despair  and  death 
when  London  almost  dragged  him  down  into 
its  inky  whirlpool.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
good  walk  for  taking  the  foolishness  out  of 
one  !  Facing  the  wind  god  on  the  highway 
the  walker  knows  the  wild  joy  of  living ; 
teeth  set,  muscles  clean  and  taut,  the  brain 
clearing  as  the  rich  blood  bounds  along  its 
scarlet  arteries.  See  the  walker  as  he  grips 
his  stick  and  sets  his  heel  firm  on  the  road, 
walking  amid  the  rose-crested  hedgerows,  dew- 
drenched  since  dawn.  Now  he  mounts  the 
hill-side,  above  the  trees  as  they  surge  and 
sway,  spelling  strange  messages.  On  he  goes, 
seeking  and  finding  health.  On,  past  lonely, 
deserted  wells  and  the  forgotten  source  of 
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springs — on  to  the  hills.  Walking  to  the 
sea,  the  great,  wandering  water-waste.  How 
he  inhales  the  salt  spray  with  a  giant's 
breath  !  Health,  energy,  freedom  from  care, 
and  good  appetite,  all  wait  upon  the  walker. 

In  nearly  all  other  writers  but  Borrow  I 
have  little  or  no  recollection  of  the  man 
behind  the  book.  But  Borrow  pushes  all 
his  characters  on  one  side  and  walks  straight 
out  of  the  printed  page  to  shake  hands  with 
one.  It  is  odd,  for  instance,  that  in  other 
books  the  authors  who  have  written  them 
seem  of  little  consequence.  Thomas  Hardy, 
who  gives  an  amazing  vitality  to  "  atmos- 
phere," has  no  personal  appeal.  Even  his 
characters,  in  comparison  with  their  surround- 
ings, seem  to  be  of  minor  importance.  Per- 
haps it  is  part  of  his  philosophy  that  the 
scene  endures  and  the  players  die.  By  in- 
tention, he  designs  them  as  mere  puppets 
against  the  everlasting  hills. 

When  Hardy's  characters  die,  they  die  in- 
deed ;  and  even  if  they  do  not  die  within 
the  covers  of  his  book,  we  know  that  they 
will  die  utterly.  Hardy  is  continually  saying  : 
"  Here  is  a  fine,  wholesome  girl  of  twenty, 
full  of  sunshine  and  happiness.  Please  look 
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upon  her  now  for  the  last  time  !     Soon   the 
kites   will    be   feeding   on   her   eyes,    and   the 
world     will    have    utterly    abandoned    her." 
Borrow,    on   the    other    hand,    gives    a    sweet 
permanency    to    the    individual     spirit.     The 
picture  of  himself   and  his  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds,   gypsies    and    tramps,    road-girls    and 
apple- women,      jockeys      and     horse-coupers, 
publicans  and    prize-fighters,   will  go  on  and 
on,  as  eternally  as  the  damned  and  the  blessed 
in    Dante.     I    know    Thomas    Hardy's    souls, 
but    I    have    never   met    any    of    his    people. 
Yet,  when  I  walk  over  the  Dorset  heathlands, 
I  seem  to  know  the  country,  through  Hardy, 
by  heart.     How  can  one,  while  walking  over 
Bere     Heath,    forget    his    mournful    fuge    of 
Egdon  in  the  opening  chapter  of  The  Return 
of  the   Native  ?     The   atmosphere   of    Borrow 
is   treated    on   such   generous   lines   that   the 
word    "  atmosphere,"    which    is    modern    and 
connotes    something    local     and    peculiar,    is 
wrong   when   applied   to   the   background    of 
his  works.     Borrow's  open  road  is  the  world's 
road,  which  leads  back  to  all  the  lost  May- 
days and   pay-days  ;    his  Household  Heath  is 
every  man's  heath.     We  cannot    think    of   it 
as  we  do,  for  instance,   of  Gallows  Hill  and 
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Egdon  Heath  in  the  Hardy  country,  or  Puck's 
Hill  in  Sussex,  which  is  peculiar  to  Rudyard 
Kipling's  stories. 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  the  rustics  quite 
so  remarkable  as  they  are  in  The  Return  of 
the  Native,  and  no  one  would  maintain,  for 
an  instant,  that  his  characters  are  anything 
else  but  abnormal.  But — this  is  a  testimony 
to  the  essential  likeness  to  life  of  Borrow's 
characters — I  have  met  nearly  all  the  people 
of  Lavengro  and  The  Romany  Rye  in  my 
wanderings  in  East  Anglia.  They  were  called 
by  other  names,  truly,  but  they  were,  and  are, 
Borrow's  diverting  characters  come  to  life. 

It  is  Thomas  Hardy's  method  to  give 
vitality  to  the  inanimate,  shells  to  his  charac- 
ters— yet  within  each  shell  a  most  extra- 
ordinary revelation  of  some  unique  human 
soul.  I  would  compare  his  human  beings, 
therefore,  with  those  strange  lanterns  which 
the  Japanese  make  in  weird  and  goblin  shapes, 
which  have,  nevertheless,  a  genuine  light 
burning  within. 

Where  George  Borrow  gets  the  power  over 
Thomas  Hardy  is  in  his  attitude  of  blind  in- 
sistence towards  life.  He  saw  the  shadows — 
just  as  threatening  and  black  as  they  are 
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in  Tess — but  he  also  saw  the  light  that 
produced  the  shadows.  Borrow  said  :  "  Life 
is  a  terrific  struggle,  but  the  fight  is  worth 
it  all,"  and  there  is  "  the  wind  on  the  heath, 
brother ;  the  wind  on  the  heath  !  "  Hardy 
stands  ever  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  and 
says  Man  is  the  sport  of  a  cruel  fate,  the 
Devil  has  conquered,  and  that  all  is  wrong 
with  the  world.  After  reading  the  closing 
chapters  of  Tess,  and  still  more  of  Jude  the 
Obscure,  one  feels  smothered  in  an  odour  of 
decay  —  gasping,  struggling  against  some 
hideous  miasma.  The  first  impulse  is  to 
throw  open  all  the  windows  ;  to  get  all  the 
light  and  air  and  freedom  possible  after  the 
fearful  tragedy  of  it  all.  This  feeling  is, 
of  course,  high  testimony  to  the  power  of 
Hardy,  but  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  one 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  power  is  not 
of  the  most  perfect  form.  After  reading  the 
nerve-clutching  scene  between  Tess  and  her 
husband  on  their  wedding-night,  at  the  great 
"mouldy,  old  habitation" — Woolbridge  House 
— one  feels  the  presence  of  nauseous  shadow- 
things  all  around.  Then  one  is  glad  to  return 
to  Borrow,  with  his  magnificent  enthusiasm 
for  life  and  his  cheerful  battle-cry :  "  The 
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will  to  be  happy  is  the  supreme  force  of  the 
Universe.  Resist !  You  must  resist,  or  you 
are  lost !  " 

***** 

Borrow  taught  no  philosophy,  taught  no 
metaphysics,  taught  no  creed.  But  about 
Borrow  himself  there  was  a  philosophy ;  also 
a  mysterious  and  intoxicating  atmosphere  that 
defied  all  attempts  of  critical  estimation. 
After  reading  certain  pages  of  Lavengro,  one 
experiences  a  giddy  joyousness,  a  whirling 
sensation  of  the  spirits,  which  it  would  be 
a  mere  impertinence  to  term  enchantment. 
There  is  in  his  work  a  certain  tonic  which 
imparts  a  vigour  to  the  jaded  and  weary. 
There  are  so  many  authors  in  whom  the 
cult  of  the  open  air  and  the  open  road  have 
found  a  tongue  :  but  Borrow  is  a  real  "  open- 
air  man  "  ;  in  him  the  love  of  the  wind  on 
the  heath  found  a  body.  For  all  time,  he 
is  lord  of  the  long,  white  roads,  of  the  wind- 
swept Norfolk  common,  and  the  hills  of  Wild 
Wales. 

Walt  Whitman  opened  his  great  epic  of 
the  Ego  with  the  line,  "  I  celebrate  myself 
and  sing  myself."  It  was  somewhat  in  this 
kind  of  spirit  that  Borrow  set  out  on  the 
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highways    and    byeways    in    search    of   dizzy 
adventure.     His    wonderful    vitality,    welling 
up    in    one    unbroken    torrent,    passed     over 
into    Lavengro,   The   Romany  Rye,    The  Bible 
in  Spain,  Wild  Wales,  the  wind  on  the  heath, 
the  soul  of   the  gipsy,   the  thief  in  his  cell, 
and   the   murderer   on   the   gallows.     As   the 
great    Caesar  Augustus,   perceiving  his   Rome 
was  a  city  of   stone,   changed  it  into  a  city 
of    marble,   so   George   Borrow,   finding  high- 
ways, fairs,   and  inns  were    forgotten  things, 
straightway     changed     them     into     a     world 
aureoled    in   strange     enchantments.      So    he 
wrought,  in  his   childish  astonishment,  a  land 
of  mystery  out  of  the  stale  miracles  we  are 
wont     to     call    the     common-place.     Borrow 
crossed  out  the  word  common-place  from  his 
dictionary  !     The  gipsy,  the  prize-fighter,  the 
tramp,   and    the  out-cast  were    not    common 
to  him  ;    they  were  the  persistent    repetition 
of    God's    miracles.     He   was    never   fettered, 
socially    or    physically :    and    he    loathed    all 
forms   of    high  living.     He  perceived   that  it 
was  not  the  high  cost  of  living  but  the  cost 
of  high  living  that  was  likely  to  undermine 
a  man's  health  and  mind.     He  hated  gentility 
and  cant :  he  walked  into  the  scented  domains 
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of  respectability,  with  its  thousand  "  Gilded 
Gigs,"  and  deftly  pulled  a  handful  of  straw 
out  of  the  dummy.  And  this  boldness  shocked 
the  people  of  his  age. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  Borrow 
deemed  it  a  greater  disgrace  to  be  ill  than 
to  be  in  jail.  A  man  who  walked  twenty 
miles  a  day  and  drunk  plenty  of  good  ale, 
he  argued,  could  not  be  ill.  And,  after  all, 
if  a  man  found  himself  in  prison,  it  was  only 
a  sign  that  he  had  broken  man's  puny  laws  ; 
but  if  he  was  sick,  it  was  a  sign  that  he  had 
broken  one  of  God's  great  laws. 

The  autobiography  of  Borrow  is  just  what 
one  might  expect  from  such  a  man.  It  is 
a  fine  record  of  strenuous  wandering  :  it  is 
full  of  interesting  glimpses  of  the  Bruisers 
of  England,  gipsies,  jockeys,  horse-dealers, 
and  even  murderers.  He  has  much  to  say 
in  eulogy  of  those  he  loved,  but  now  and 
then  he  shows  traces  of  that  fine  capacity 
for  hate  and  scorn  that  was  to  be  marked 
up  against  his  name  for  ever.  He  never  was 
able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  violence  is 
transient,  and  hate  consumes  itself  or  is 
blown  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  was 
simply  the  dominance  of  temperament  over 
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intellect  that  accounted  for  his  vehement 
attacks  on  many  worthy  people.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  the  man's  heart  went  out  to  the 
mistaken,  the  erring,  the  foolish,  the  vicious, 
the  absurd,  and  friendless  ;  and,  thinking  of 
such  a  man  as  this,  our  scorn  gives  way  to 
kindly  thoughts  towards  him. 

We  must  not  be  influenced  too  much  by 
Harriet  Martineau's  stricture  on  Borrow. 
When  this  good  lady  related  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  of  the  Road  before  the 
public  as  a  reverent  and  pious  agent  of  the 
Bible  Society  excited  "  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  all  those  who  remembered  his  old 
Norwich  days,"  she  was  most  probably  giving 
way  to  the  malicious  side  of  her  nature. 
Harriet  Martineau,  at  times,  became  violently 
and  viciously  virtuous,  and  was  so  alert  for 
disorder  and  intemperance  in  the  prim  and 
sedate  capital  of  East  Anglia  that  even  George 
Borrow  fell  a  victim  to  her  righteous  rage. 
She  describes  him  as  "  one  of  a  set  of  ignorant 
and  conceited  young  men,  who  thought  they 
would  set  the  world  right  by  their  destruc- 
tive propensities  "  ;  and  again,  we  are  told 
in  her  autobiography  that  his  work  was  not 
received  with  any  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens, 
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and  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  popular 
figure  in  Norwich.  But  then,  did  not  Chat- 
terton  starve  ?  Did  the  people  smile  upon 
Shelley  or  Keats  ? 


I  shed  no  maudlin  tears  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Borrow.  He  was  "  The  Lord  of 
the  Open  Road "  because  of  what  he  had 
endured.  He  grew  strong  by  bearing  burdens. 
We  should  never  have  been  able  to  place 
on  record  that  our  Romany  Rye  tramped 
from  Norwich  to  London  in  twenty-seven 
hours,  spending  but  fourpence  on  the  way, 
if  he  had  been  more  fortunate.  He  was  in 
want  of  money  ;  and  hearing  of  the  possibility 
of  a  situation  with  the  Bible  Society,  he 
walked  right  through  the  night,  so  eager 
was  he  to  be  first  in  the  field.  I  wonder 
how  the  average  supercilious  son  of  success, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  achievements,  would 
look  if  he  was  asked  to  walk  one  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  on  two  apples,  a  pint  of 
ale,  and  a  glass  of  milk !  Well,  this  was 
Borrow's  menu,  anyhow  !  When  he  arrived 
in  London,  he  astonished  the  secretary  by 
offering  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Manchu- 
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Tartar.  And,  what  is  more,  he  kept  his 
word ;  for  his  first  task  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
that  tongue.  He  completed  this  work  in  the 
face  of  intolerable  hindrances,  we  are  told. 
Imagine  what  was  expected  of  Borrow  for 
£200  a  year  !  He  trafficked  with  the  printers, 
purchased  the  paper,  and  hired  his  compositors 
for  this  edition.  He  overcame  the  difficulty 
of  getting  permission  from  the  Russian 
Government  to  set  the  book  up  in  type, 
then,  when  difficulties  arose  with  his  working 
printer  and  several  of  them  deserted  him, 
he  toiled  with  the  other  men  as  a  compositor 
for  ten  or  thirteen  hours  each  day  !  As  an 
agent  for  the  Bible  Society,  Borrow  was  a 
splendid  incongruity ;  he  was  blatantly  in- 
discreet, and  took  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  knavery,  thieving,  and  the  dark 
ways  of  the  alien  outcast,  which,  of  course, 
did  not  exactly  benefit  the  "  good  work " 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  he  became 
a  man  of  some  importance  whilst  employed 
in  these  duties.  It  was  his  illegal  detention 
in  a  Madrid  prison  that  nearly  caused  a 
diplomatic  break  between  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  and  Spain.  Also,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  remarked  on  his 
courage  and  vigorous  work  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties 
during  his  mission. 

A  collection  of  Sorrow's  letters  to  the 
Bible  Society  were  published  in  1900,  and 
from  them  one  gets  a  good  many  side-lights 
on  his  character.  Often  one  is  doubtful 
about  Borrow's  sincerity  while  reading  them. 
There  is  too  much  cant  and  cringing  in 
them  to  comfortably  harmonize  them  with 
Borrow,  the  savage  young  atheist,  who,  on 
20  January  1824,  when  he  was  but  a  boy, 
could  write  to  his  friend,  Roger  Kerrison  : — 

But  nil  desperandum  est ;  if  ever  my  health  mends, 
and  possibly  it  may  by  the  time  my  clerkship  is  expired, 
I  intend  to  live  in  London,  write  plays,  poetry,  etc., 
abuse  religion  and  get  myself  prosecuted,  for  I  would 
not  for  an  ocean  of  gold  remain  any  longer  than  I  am 
forced  in  this  dull  and  gloomy  town.  I  have  no  news  to 
regale  you  with,  for  there  is  none  abroad  ;  but  I  live  in 
the  expectation  of  shortly  hearing  from  you  and  being 
informed  of  your  plans  and  projects.  Fear  not  to  be 
prolix,  for  the  slightest  particular  cannot  fail  of  being 
interesting  to  one  who  loves  you  far  better  than  parent 
or  relation,  or  even  than  the  God  whom  bigots  would 
teach  him  to  adore,  and  who  subscribes  himself, 

Yours  unalterably, 

GEORGE  BORROW. 
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A  few  months  after  having  penned  the 
above,  he  was  frequently  threatening  to  take 
his  own  life,  and  the  year  1830  found  him 
drifting  about  the  world  with  no  concern 
about  his  soul  or  the  spiritual  life.  However, 
a  swift  change  came  over  his  life,  or  it  should 
have  come.  He  blossomed  out  as  a  most 
pious  penman.  From  the  date  of  his  contract 
with  the  Bible  Society,  we  find  him  writing  the 
most  astonishing  letters,  filled  with  monotonous 
sanctimoniousness.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
pietistic  George  : — 

HAMBURG,  4  August  1833. 

...  I  did  not  come,  however,  to  the  slightest  harm, 
for  the  Lord  took  care  of  me  through  two  of  His  instru- 
ments, Messrs.  Weil  and  Valentin,  highly  respectable 
Jews  of  Copenhagen,  who  had  been  my  fellow-passengers, 
and  with  whom  I  had  in  some  degree  ingratiated  myself 
on  board,  in  our  intervals  of  ease,  by  conversing  with 
them  about  the  Talmud  and  the  book  Sohar.  .  .  .  Little 
can  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  moral  state  of  this 
part  of  the  world  ;  for  rope-dancers  were  displaying  their 
agility  in  the  park  to-day  (Sunday),  and  the  dancing 
saloons,  which,  I  am  informed,  are  most  infamous  places, 
are  open  to  the  public  this  evening. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  8/20  October  1834. 
.  .  .  Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  St. 
Mark's  Gospel ;  and  I  will  venture  to  promise,  provided 
always  the  Almighty  smiles  upon  the  undertaking,  that 
the  entire  work  will  be  published  within  eight  months 
from  the  present  time. 
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Borrow  piled  it  on  a  little  too  lavishly  for 
Bible  House,  and  they  hinted  to  him  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  prune  the  luxuriance 
of  his  Biblical  expressions  a  little  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jowett  writes  to  him  from  the 
Bible  House  on  5  July  1833,  commenting  on  a 
phrase  in  his  last  letter,  at  which  "  a  humble 
Christian  might  not  unreasonably  take  um- 
brage. It  is  where  you  speak  of  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  '  useful  to  the  Deity,  to 
man,  and  to  yourself'  Doubtless  you 
meant  the  prospect  of  glorifying  God ;  but 
the  turn  of  expression  made  us  think  of 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  Job  xxxi.  2; 
xxxv.  7  and  8." 

Borrow's  enthusiasm  was  magnificent  and 
his  industry  bewildering.  But  he  was  rather 
a  weathercock  in  his  friendships,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  treated  Richard  Ford, 
who  wrote  the  Handbook  for  Spain,  in  a 
very  scurvy  manner.  Witness  his  proposed 
article  for  this  book  in  the  Quarterly.  We 
know  that  Ford  had  been  very  generous  to 
Borrow  in  every  way,  and  Mrs.  Borrow  wrote 
to  John  Murray  saying  that  "  Mr.  Borrow 
considered  his  promise  to  Mr.  Ford  sacred," 
but  the  review  which  he  wrote  was  worthless, 
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and  Lockhart  was  not  even  allowed  to  touch 
it  up. 

A  delightful  example  of  Borrow's  fickle- 
ness is  to  be  gleaned  in  his  letter  to 

The  Committee  of  the  Honourable  and  Praiseworthy 
Association  known  by  the  name  of  the  Highland  Society 
...  a  body  animate  with  patriotism,  which  guided  by 
philosophy,  produces  the  noblest  results,  and  many  of 
whose  members  stand  amongst  the  very  eminent  in  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge. 

Sorrow's  glowing  panegyric  must  have  acted 
on  the  Society  in  a  staggering  manner,  for 
his  proposed  English  translation  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Scoto-Gaelic  Bards  did  not  figure 
in  their  publications.  Later  the  translators 
of  the  North  were  described  by  Borrow  as 
"  those  Scotch  blackguards."  Borrow  had  no 
liking  for  his  brother  writers.  Scott  he 
detested — probably  because  he  did  not  pur- 
chase one  or  two  copies  of  his  Romantic 
Ballads.  However,  Borrow  determined  that 
the  book  should  not  be  overlooked  by  Scott, 
for  he  sent  a  copy — "  gratis  " — to  Abbots- 
ford,  and  received  no  acknowledgement. 
There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  matter  of 
Borrow's  dislike  for  Scott  any  further. 

Francis  Hindes  Groom,  writing  in  The  Book- 
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man  (February  1900),  has    pointed    out  that 
Borrow  was  everlastingly  posing  : — 

He  posed  [says  Groome]  as  a  small  child  to  the  Jew 
pedlar,  as  he  sat  tracing  mystic  letters  in  the  dust.  He 
posed  to  the  frizzled  London  waiter,  when  he  ordered  the 
bottle  of  claret.  He  posed  to  Abarbenal  on  the  night 
road  to  Talavera.  The  whole  Bible  in  Spain  offers  no 
more  delightful  example  : — • 

"  '  How  is  it  that  you  know  me  to  be  an  Englishman  ?  ' 
demanded  I,  much  surprised. 

" 4  That  is  no  difficult  matter,'  replied  the  figure ; 
4  the  sound  of  your  voice  was  enough  to  tell  me 
that.' 

"  '  You  speak  of  voices,'  said  I ;  '  suppose  the  tone  of 
your  own  voice  were  to  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  ' 

"  '  That  it  will  not  do,'  replied  my  companion  ;  '  you 
know  nothing  about  me — you  can  know  nothing  about 
me.' 

"  '  Be  not  sure  of  that,  my  friend  ;  I  am  acquainted 
with  many  things  of  which  you  have  little  idea.' 

"  '  Por  example,'  said  the  figure. 

"  '  For  example,'  said  I,   '  you  speak  two  languages.' 

"  The  figure  moved  on,  seemed  to  consider  a  moment, 
and  then  said  slowly,  '  Bueno.9 

"  '  You  have  two  names,'  I  continued  ;  '  one  for  the 
house,  and  the  other  for  the  street ;  both  are  good, 
but  the  one  by  which  you  are  called  at  home  is  the  one 
which  you  like  best.' 

"  The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  previously  done  ;  all  of  a  sudden  he 
turned,  and  taking  the  bridle  of  the  burra  gently  in  his 
hand,  stopped  her.  I  had  now  a  full  view  of  his  face 
and  figure,  and  those  huge  features  and  Herculean  form 
still  occasionally  revisit  me  in  my  dreams.  I  see  him 
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standing  in  the  moonshine,  staring  me  in  the  face  with 
his  calm,  deep  eyes.  At  last  he  said — 

"  '  Are  you,  then,  one  of  us  ?  ' 

There  were  the  cities  and  countries  which  Borrow 
claimed  to  have  visited,  but  in  which  he  had  never  set 
foot — Kiachta,  Shiraz,  Moultan,  Iceland,  etc.  There 
were  the  numberless  languages  of  which  he  was  perfect 
master  ;  but  he  did  not  shine  in  the  linguistic  lunch 
that  was  given  him  at  Constantinople  in  1844. 


There  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  word 
"  pose "  as  applied  to  Borrow,   but  I  think 
one  should  qualify  the  use  of  such  a  word. 
The  truth  is  that  Borrow  had  in  him  from 
his   youth   that   spirit   of  audacity,    hopeful- 
ness, and  consciousness  of  rare  abilities,  and 
above  all,  confidence  in  himself,  which  make 
up  the  man  that  ends  in  fame  or  in  ruin. 
The  trait  in  him   to  which   I  should   apply 
the   word    "  pose "    is    not   pretence    (though 
that    has    been    often    suggested    by    critics), 
but  ostentatious  show.     He  was  devoured  by 
an  irresistible  ambition  to  become  a  prominent 
man.     You  have  only  to  read  his  own  works 
— which    are    full    of   self- revelation — to    find 
this   out.     The  noise  and  display  that  were 
so  inseparable  from  any  period  of  Borrow's 
career  were,   no  doubt,   due  to  a  conviction 
that  he  possessed  an  intellectual  pre-eminence 
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over  the  very  critics  who  hounded  him  down. 
After  all,  Lavengro  gave  out  no  bills  that 
he  could  not  honour.  He  posed  as  an  open- 
air  writer.1  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
open-air  writers  who  ever  lived.  He  posed 
as  a  walker.  He  could  walk  with  ease  one 
hundred  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  cover  the 
distance  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  posed  as 
learned.  He  was  learned.  William  Taylor 
wrote  to  Southey,  on  12  March  1821  : — 

Though  not  yet  eighteen  (Borrow)  understands  twelve 
languages — English  (of  course),  Welsh,  Erse,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  Danish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese. 

On  the  face  of  this  tribute,  no  one  could 
begrudge  Borrow  the  title  of  "word-fellow" 
he  claimed  for  himself.  He  posed  as  an 
authority  on  the  gypsy  characteristics.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  cult  of  the  gypsy  ;  and 

1  Theodore  Watts-Dunton's  views  on  Borrow  as  an  open- 
air  man  are  peculiarly  interesting. 

"  One  thing  is  clear  to  me,"  he  once  remarked.  "  Borrow 
loved  respectability.  Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  loved  it 
more  than  the  life  of  the  open-air,  for  he  was  not  a  perfect 
graduate  in  that  great  university  of  wind  and  wood  and 
flowing  water.  Ambition  had  him  in  thrall,  as  his  books 
show.  The  Victorian  respectability,  which  delayed  the 
success  of  Lavengro,  was  yet,  for  all  his  passionate  denial,  a 
secret  idol  which  he  worshipped.  I  am  glad  that  the  chariot 
has  turned,  and  the  age  is  now  with  him,  who  was  so  far 
forgotten  in  his  lifetime." 
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no  writer  since  Borrow  has  cast  such  glamour 
of  romance  about  the  Moon-Men.  Borrow  was 
no  charlatan ;  he  was  intoxicated  with  his 
own  "physical  and  intellectual  distinction." 
His  pose — or  call  it  the  effervescence  of 
genius  if  you  will — covered  something  more 
than  quackery.  He  displayed  his  literary 
ware  in  a  gallant  array,  and  then  beat  the 
big  drum  to  call  his  audience ;  greater  men 
than  Borrow  have  done  the  same  thing ;  it 
is  merely  the  poetry  of  enthusiasm.  Then 
we  must  remember  how  Borrow  fought  for 
many  years  for  recognition,  until  the  harder 
side  of  his  nature  began  to  assert  itself. 

There  is  proof-positive  that  Borrow  often 
battled  with  strange,  wild  conflicts  within 
him  ;  the  mental  strife  was  violent  enough 
to  seriously  interfere  with  his  health.  In 
1822,  he  wrote:— 

I  have  been  laid  up  with  that  detestable  complaint 
which  destroys  my  strength,  impairs  my  understanding, 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  send  me  to  the  grave. 

This  complaint  was,  of  course,  the  now 
famous  Borrovian  malady,  "  the  horrors." 
As  a  child,  he  suffered  from  these  fits  of 
melancholy,  and  would  often  burst  into  tears. 
He  was  ever  a  gloomy  and  strange  boy,  and 
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was  like — as  he  himself  had  written — •"  a 
deep,  dark  lagoon,  shaded  by  pines,  cypresses 
and  yews."  I  am  constrained  to  compare 
the  imaginings  of  Borrow  with  those  of 
Disraeli.  In  Contarini  Fleming,  which,  of 
all  Disraeli's  works,  reveals  most  of  the 
author,  we  find  this  remarkable  passage, 
which  shows  us  much  the  same  kind  of 
sickness  of  disgust  and  despair  which  Borrow 
suffered  from  : — 

The  votary  of  false  idea,  I  linger  in  this  shadowy  life 
and  feed  on  silent  images  which  no  eye  but  mine  can 
gaze  upon,  till  at  length  they  are  invested  with  the 
terrible  circumstances  of  life,  and  breathe  and  act  as 
for  a  stirring  world  of  fate,  beauty,  time,  death,  or  glory. 
And  then  from  out  this  dazzling  wilderness  of  deeds  I 
wander  forth  and  wake  .  .  .  horrible  !  horrible  !  Often 
in  reverie  I  had  been  an  Alberoni,  a  Ripperda,  a  Richelieu. 
...  I  sat  in  moody  silence,  revolving  in  reverie,  without 
the  labour  of  thought. 

Yes,  certainly  Sorrow's  health  suffered 
under  the  strain  of  his  tempestuous  thoughts 
and  baffled  hopes  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  thing 
that  this  man — with,  apparently,  a  frame  of 
adamant  and  a  will  of  iron — should  have 
given  way  to  nerve,  like  any  hysterical  school 
miss.  But  genius,  we  are  told,  is  very  closely 
allied  to  madness.  Frederick  the  Great  was 
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never  known  to  smile.  Napoleon  was  melan- 
choly, and,  even  when  his  glory  stood  at  its 
zenith,  his  gloomy  expression  foreshadowed 
his  sad  end.  Disraeli  was  overwhelmed  with 
strange  noises  in  the  head.  "  The  falls  of 
Niagara  could  not  overpower  the  infernal 
roaring  that  I  alone  heard,"  he  wrote.  So 
Borrow  with  his  "  horrors,"  was  only  human 
after  all.  It  was  the  tragic  heritage  of  genius 
that  weighed  down  his  manhood,  and  this, 
with  the  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
his  generation,  was  the  ghost  that  haunted 
his  house  of  life. 

I  like  to  think  of  Borrow  as  a  recluse, 
waiting  for  his  final  summons.  It  is  not 
meet  that  this  lord  of  the  road,  with  his 
glorious  stride,  who  had  only  desired  "  a 
bed  in  the  bush  with  the  stars  to  see,"  should 
have  feared  loneliness  at  the  end.  Neither 
could  one  wish  him  to  have  overlooked  much 
injustice  and  lack  of  appreciation,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  assurance  of  a  few 
friends  that  all  was  well,  when  in  truth,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  he  knew  he  was  neglected 
and  slighted.  Then,  again,  the  pride  in  the 
man  would  have  revolted  against  pity — and 
people  who  expect  pity  do  not  deserve  it. 
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Sorrow,  loss,  calamity,  misunderstanding — 
it  takes  a  great  soul  to  be  worthy  of  these  ! 

We  have  only  to  read  history  to  see  how 
great  success  is  often  the  after-math  of  defeat. 
Everything  conspired  to  drive  Borrow  in 
upon  his  work ;  his  Romany  Rye  and  Lavengro 
were  the  outcome  of  the  silence  that  settled 
down  upon  him.  They  were  his  refuge,  his 
sanctuary,  his  retreat.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  solitude  fostered  that  pro- 
nounced strain  of  independence  in  his  nature. 
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GEORGE  BORROW  was  born  on  5  July  1803  at 
Dumpling  Green,  near  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
His  father  was  Thomas  Borrow,  who  died  a 
captain  and  adjutant  of  the  West  Norfolk 
Militia,  and  came  from  ancient  but  reduced 
Cornish  stock.  The  soldier's  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Ann  Perfrement,  was  of 
Huguenot  descent  but  a  native  of  Norfolk. 
Borrow  asserted  that  her  family  were  banished 
from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  However,  she  was  a  girl  of 
a  strikingly  handsome  appearance,  just 
twenty  years  of  age  when  Sergeant  Borrow, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  met  her  and 
yielded  to  her  charms.  The  Cornish  soldier 
and  the  girl  were  married  at  Dereham  Church 
on  11  February  1793.  Just  before  this  time, 
Ann,  it  seems,  was  taking  a  minor  part,  half 
as  a  professional,  half  as  an  amateur,  with 
a  company  of  strolling  actors.  She  was  no 
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doubt  reluctant  to  declare  herself  an  actress 
before  her  father,  who  no  doubt  looked  upon 
that  profession  from  the  illiberal  standpoint  at 
that  time  accorded  to  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  stage.  It  is  said  that  Sergeant  Borrow 
first  caught  sight  of  his  future  wife  while  she 
was  acting  at  the  County  Hall,  East  Dereham. 
Thomas  Borrow  was  handsome,  tall  and 
muscular,  an  all-round  athlete,  and  followed 
all  those  sports  for  which  Cornwall  is  justly 
famous.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  noble 
art  of  fisticuffs,  and,  if  we  are  to  trust  a  family 
boast,  he  fought  a  spirited  battle  in  Hyde  Park 
with  big  Ben  Boyan,  at  that  time  the  world's 
champion,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  him  after  an  hour's  encounter 
had  failed  to  decide  the  victor.  When  as  a 
lad  he  was  articled  for  five  years  to  a  maltster 
at  Liskeard,  he  joined  the  local  Militia.  It 
was  during  this  apprenticeship  that  he  became 
involved  in  a  brawl  at  Menheniot  Fair,  in  which 
he  hit  out  freely  to  right  and  left,  felling  the 
police  who  tried  to  arrest  him,  and  to  complete 
his  folly  he  laid  low  his  own  master.  He  had  to 
fly  from  the  village  to  escape  merited  punish- 
ment, so  what  better  course  could  he  have  taken 
than  entering  the  Army  ?  It  will  be  seen  at 
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once  that  George  Borrow  inherited  from  his 
father  a  splendid  physique,  great  courage  and 
an  instinctive  hankering  after  the  prize-ring. 
But,  apart  from  these  things,  father  and  son 
were  as  irrevocably  diverse  as  the  East  and 
West,  and  were  little  calculated  to  understand 
each  other,  so  we  must  turn  to  the  mother  to 
find  George  Borrow's  parental  affinity.  This 
farmer's  daughter,  with  the  deep-coloured, 
Arab  eyes — the  eyes  that  her  wayward  son 
also  inherited — was  the  one  that  George 
was  attracted  to.  When  in  trouble  he  ever 
sought  her  advice.  Here  is  a  little  scene 
between  mother  and  son — not  without  an 
element  of  the  grotesque — which  is  to  be  found 
in  Lavengro  : — 

"  What  ails  you,  my  child  ?  "  said  a  mother  to  her 
son,  as  he  lay  on  a  couch  under  the  influence  of  the 
dreadful  one ;  "  What  ails  you  ?  You  seem  afraid  !  " 

BOY.     "  And  so  I  am,  a  dreadful  fear  is  upon  me." 

MOTHER.  "  But  of  what  ?  There  is  no  one  can  harm 
you.  Of  what  are  you  apprehensive  ?  " 

BOY.  "  Of  nothing  that  I  can  express  ;  I  know  not 
what  I  am  afraid  of,  but  afraid  I  am." 

MOTHER.  "  Perhaps  you  see  sights  and  visions  ;  I 
knew  a  lady  once  who  was  continually  thinking  that  she 
saw  an  armed  man  threaten  her,  but  it  was  only  an 
imagination,  a  phantom  of  the  brain." 

BOY.  "  No  armed  man  threatens  me  ;  and  'tis  not 
a  thing  that  would  cause  me  any  fear.  Did  an  armed 
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man  threaten  me  I  would  get  up  and  fight  him  ;  weak 
as  I  am,  I  would  wish  for  nothing  better,  for  then,  perhaps, 
I  should  lose  this  fear.  Mine  is  a  dread  of  I  know  not 
what,  and  there  the  horror  lies." 

MOTHER.  "  Your  forehead  is  cool  and  your  speech 
collected.  Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?" 

BOY.  "  I  know  where  I  am,  and  I  see  things  just  as 
they  are  ;  you  are  beside  me,  and  upon  the  table  there 
is  a  book  which  was  written  by  a  Florentine  ;  all  this  I 
see,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  being  afraid.  I  am, 
moreover,  quite  cool,  and  feel  no  pain — but — but — 

And  then  there  was  a  burst  of  "  Gemiti,  sospiri  ed  al 
ti  guai." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  poor  child  of  clay  !  As  the  sparks  fly 
upward,  so  wast  thou  born  to  sorrow — Onward  !  " 

So,  from  his  early  days,  we  find  George 
Borrow  developing  a  sullen  and  gloomy  dis- 
position, which  was  later  to  lead  him  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Petulengro  on  his  opinion  of  death  and 
incidentally  to  give  a  passage  of  unsurpassable 
beauty  and  art  to  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  about  the 
short-sighted  attitude  that  Captain  Borrow 
adopted  towards  his  son,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  boy  was  indeed  a  strange  being  for 
any  parent  to  manage.  Few  fathers  would 
view  a  child  with  such  wild  and  wayward 
pursuits  with  anything  less  than  dismay. 
Like  many  another  lad  in  whom  genius  was 
dormant,  his  mind  could  not  germinate  in 
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the  restricted  confines  of  the  little  house  in 
Willow  Lane,  and  he  appeared  to  his  parents 
somewhat  stupid  and  dreamy.  They  feared 
that  he  would  become  an  inveterate  dunce, 
incapable  of  earning  a  moderate  wage.  But 
early  in  life  George  Borrow  acquired  the  study 
habit.  His  genius  was  a  flower  that 
blossomed  slowly,  but  for  the  boy  who  can 
interest  himself  in  such  a  language  as  Armenian 
no  pedagogic  tears  need  be  shed. 

Borrow,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  prosperous  firm  of  solicitors 
known  as  Simpson  and  Rackham,  whose 
offices  were  in  Tuck's  Court,  St.  Giles,  Norwich. 
It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  held  a  position 
in  this  firm  indefinitely  and  been  promoted, 
for  he  had  clerical  talents  which  would  have 
made  his  services  valuable.  But  there  was 
another  theme  that  interested  him  more  than 
the  parchments,  starry  with  abstruse  and 
strange  terms  regarding  the  sale  of  farm  land 
and  the  letting  of  houses,  and  that  was  the 
acquisition  of  languages.  He  had  already 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Irish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  the 
gypsy  jargon.  Borrow  knew  no  more  about 
what  he  was  preparing  himself  for  than  did 
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FitzGerald,  when   he   took   up   the   study  of 
Persian  as  a  hobby. 

In  the  sequence,  and  during  the  five  years 
which  were  spent  in  the  office  of  Simpson  and 
Rackham,  the  whole  of  Sorrow's  spare  time 
was  spent  in  learning  languages,  or  wandering 
about  Mousehold  Heath,  making  friends  with 
any  picturesque  vagabond  who  happened  to 
arrest  his  attention.  There  were  also  those 
wonderful  horse  fairs  which  attracted  a  varied 
throng  of  people — Romany  folk,  horse-dealers, 
sporting  persons,  and  wilder  spirits  who 
attended  the  prize-ring ;  it  was  at  these 
gatherings  that  we  find  the  young  Borrow 
awaking  to  a  new  and  happy-go-lucky  life. 
As  a  physiognomist,  Borrow  revelled  in  the 
concourse  at  a  prize-fight  or  a  horse  fair ; 
the  sea  of  faces  on  such  an  occasion  was  for 
him  an  unending  feast  of  the  soul.  And  he 
was  determined  to  profit  by  every  chance 
acquaintance  he  made.  How  does  that  verse 
in  the  Romano  Lavo  Lil  (Romany  Word  Book) 
unfold  Sorrow's  attitude  to  any  homeless 
vagabond  he  met  at  that  time  : — 

Whatever  ignorance  men  may  show, 

From  none  disdainful  turn ; 
For  everyone  does  something  know 

Which  you  have  yet  to  learn. 
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Thus,  Borrow  picked  up  Welsh  pronuncia- 
tion from  a  groom  who  worked  at  a  house 
near  his  office  in  Tuck's  Court.  This  Welsh- 
man was  rather  a  whimsical  and  uncouth  fellow, 
and  the  "  young  gentlemen  "  from  Rackham's 
were  wont  to  harass  him,  until  Borrow  took 
up  the  cudgels  on  his  behalf  and  in  return 
received  lessons  in  Welsh.  The  groom  con- 
tinued his  instruction  for  about  twelve  months, 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  he  did  not  hang 
himself,  as  he  had  once  decided  to  do  when 
Sorrow's  fellow  apprentices  had  jeered  at  and 
tormented  the  poor  fellow  beyond  endurance. 
From  stray  remarks,  which  Borrow  let  fall 
from  time  to  time,  one  gathers  that  this 
wayward  genius  chafed  against  the  conven- 
tions of  the  solicitor's  office ;  however,  he 
remained  for  five  years — from  March  1819 
to  March  1824 — with  the  firm,  the  head  of 
which  was  Mr.  William  Simpson,  who  is 
described  by  Lavengro  as  "  the  greatest 
solicitor  in  East  Anglia — indeed,  I  may  say 
the  prince  of  all  English  solicitors."  1 

Borrow's  father  died  on  28  February  1824, 
and  the  boy,  before  a  few  weeks  had  passed, 
was  on  his  way  to  London,  where,  with  the 

1  See  Wild  Wales  and  Lavengro,  chap.  xix. 
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vigorous  imagination  of  youth,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  could  make  a  career  for 
himself  with  some  translations  of  verse  from 
the  Welsh  and  Danish  tongues.  Before  his 
clerkship  expired  he  had  written  to  a  friend 
in  London :  "I  intend  to  live  in  London, 
write  plays,  poetry,  etc.,  abuse  religion  and 
get  myself  prosecuted."  That  he  might  not 
be  successful  did  not  enter  his  head.  He  had 
letters  of  introduction  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
and  Thomas  Campbell,  about  twenty-five 
pounds  in  gold,  and  a  great  deal  of  self- 
reliance. 

Borrow's  obstinate  attitude  towards  life 
was  magnificent.  Having  prepared  to  capture 
the  London  publishing  market  with  some 
bundles  of  unsaleable  ballads,  he  insisted,  in 
spite  of  numerous  rebuffs,  that  the  reading 
public  had  a  craving  for  translations  of  ancient 
songs.  But  wise  publishers  knew  better,  and 
everywhere  he  met  with  the  response :  "A 
drug  on  the  market,  sir."  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
had  given  him  little  encouragement.  He 
waved  aside  the  poems  with  sportive  remarks. 
But  all  these  repulses  did  not  dishearten 
Borrow,  who,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
prize-ring,  was  not  so  easily  "  down  and 
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counted    out."     The   publishers,    he    thought, 
did  not  yet  recognize  the  genius  in  his  riotous 
muse,  but  before  long  the  public  would  stand 
up  and  demand  his  work.     It  was  this  sublime 
unconcern    and     indifference    to    the    obvious 
in  life  that  pulled  Borrow  through  where  other 
men  would  have  failed.     Blazing  with  strange 
fires  and  dreaming  of  old,  old  songs,  he  was 
oblivious  of   the  demands  of  a  fickle  public. 
It   is  true  that  the  young  author  was  full  of 
"  quaint   whimsy   and   natural    conceit."     He 
boldly   asserted   that    Ab   Gwilym,   the   great 
Welsh  poet,  was  worth  half-a-dozen  of  Chaucer, 
and     that    Scott    was    greater    than    Homer. 
It  was  his  fierce  enthusiasm  that  often  led  him 
to   become   aggressive   and   dictatorial.     If    a 
person  dared  to  suggest  that  Ab  Gwilym  was 
not  quite  as  great  as  some  other  bard,  Borrow, 
full  of   rivalry,   would  immediately  extol  his 
idol  beyond  perspective.     Ab  Gwilym,  Borrow 
would    aggressively  declare,  was  the  greatest 
poet   in   the   world !     Borrow   always    "  went 
the  whole  hog." 

If  we  read  those  lines  to  Six- Foot-Three, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  word  picture  of  him- 
self about  this  time,  the  same  splendid  arro- 
gance will  be  observed  that  ever  afterwards 
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marked  his  career.  The  poem  was  no  doubt 
one  of  his  first  assaults  on  the  camps  of  mock 
respectability.  He  took  all  those  ideas  that 
were  born  of  snobbery  in  his  atheletic  fist 
and  pounded  them  to  dust  on  the  anvil  of 
life.  The  only  question  that  he  asked  a  man 
was  "  Can  you  do  this  work  well  ?  9!  If  a  man 
could  shoe  a  horse,  he  waived  his  pedigree. 
And  so  he  saw  in  the  Romany,  the  Irish 
knave,  and  the  illiterate  horse-dealer,  an  end- 
less duplication  of  his  miraculous  self.  He 
was  only  an  accidental  variant  of  Thurtell, 
David  Haggart,  or  Jasper  Petulengro.  He 
doffed  his  hat  to  them  all,  because  they  were 
Borrow  differentiated,  he  saluted  himself 
because  he  was  a  compound  of  all  things 
both  good  and  evil. 

Like  Walt  Whitman,  he  celebrated  himself: — 

A  lad,  who  twenty  tongues  can  talk, 
And  sixty  miles  a  day  can  walk ; 
Drink  at  a  draught  a  pint  of  rum, 
And  then  be  neither  sick  nor  dumb  ; 
Can  tune  a  song,  and  make  a  verse, 
And  deeds  of  northern  kings  rehearse ; 
Who  never  will  forsake  his  friend, 
While  he  his  bony  fist  can  bend  ; 
And,  though  averse  to  brawl  and  strife, 
Will  fight  a  Dutchman  with  a  knife. 
O  that  is  just  the  lad  for  me, 
And  such  is  honest  six-foot  three. 
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But  young  "  six-foot  three  "  soon   realized 
that    his    knowledge    of    "  twenty    tongues " 
and  ale-drinking  propensities  were  of  no  pecu- 
niary value  to  him  in  the  city  of  Cockaine. 
His  outgoing  expenses  would  soon  leave   him 
penniless.     The   boy   had   soon   to   set    about 
making  a  living,  and  he  began  his  professional 
career  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder.     Of 
these  struggles,  he  has  given  his  account  in 
the  early  chapters  of  Lavengro.     Fate  decreed 
that  he  should  become  a  literary  judge  at  the 
beck   and    call    of   Sir    Richard    Phillips,    the 
publisher,  who  was  a  vegetarian,  a  teetotaller, 
and    a    screw.     Under   the    direction    of    this 
publisher,  Borrow  undertook  his  first  consider- 
able   literary    task,     The     Celebrated    Trials. 
Phillips    proved    a    most    severe     taskmaster. 
Whilst    always    suggesting    further    additions 
to  Sorrow's  mournful  list  of   sinners,  he  left 
the  young  hack  to  pay  for  the  research.     He 
was  to  compile  six  volumes  of  the  lives  and 
trials  of  criminals  ;  each  volume  to  "  pad  out  " 
to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pages,  and  for  this 
fifty   pounds   was   proffered.     The   making  of 
these     pathetic     columns,    however     doubtful 
their  literary  worth,  had  a  very  great  influence 
on  Borrow's  mind  and  style.     The  magic  key 
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to  the  lives  of  wild  and  extraordinary  people 
first  became  his  whilst  at  this  work.  And,  above 
all,  he  learnt  the  way  to  write  a  plain  tale. 
Borrow  speaks  of  a  "  kind  of  prejudice  "  he 
had  to  surmount  before  he  took  kindly  to  this 
work,  but  after  a  little  he  found  it  very  enter- 
taining. His  love  of  the  bizarre  in  human 
nature,  also  his  tendency  towards  the  horri- 
fying, was  somewhat  in  harmony  with  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  who  put  The  Newgate 
Calender  in  the  list  of  books  he  wished  to 
be  placed  beside  his  bed. 

Borrow  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
racy  and  genuine  language  of  the  Calender : — 

The  trials  were  entertaining ;  but  the  lives — how  full 
were  they  of  wild  and  racy  adventures,  and  in  what 
racy,  genuine  language  were  they  told.  What  struck  me 
most  with  respect  to  these  lives  was  the  art  which  the 
writers,  whoever  they  were,  possessed  of  telling  a  plain 
story.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  tell  a  story  plainly  and 
distinctly  by  mouth  ;  but  to  tell  one  on  paper  is  difficult 
indeed,  so  many  snares  lie  in  the  way.  People  are 
afraid  to  put  down  what  is  common  on  paper,  they  seek 
to  embellish  their  narratives,  as  they  think,  by  philo- 
sophic speculations  and  reflections  ;  they  are  anxious  to 
shine,  and  people  who  are  anxious  to  shine  never  tell  a 
plain  story.  "  So  I  went  with  them  to  a  music  booth, 
where  they  made  me  almost  drunk  with  gin,  and  began 
to  talk  their  flash  language,  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand," says,  or  is  made  to  say,  Henry  Simms,  executed 
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at  Tyburn  some  seventy  years  before  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  I  have  always  looked  upon  this  sentence 
as  a  masterpiece  of  the  narrative  style,  it  is  so  concise 
and  yet  so  very  clear. 

Borrow's  inclination  towards  the  abnormal 
type  of  person  is  displayed  in  all  his  books. 
Take,  for  example,  his  friends  in  early  life, 
Haggart  and  Thurtell,  both  of  whom  were  hung. 
Or,  again,  note  the  fascination  which  such  bold 
and  extraordinary  men  as  Jerry  Abershawe 
and  Jerry  Grant,  the  Irish  outlaw,  exercised 
over  him. 

However,  he  turned  out  the  six  volumes 
containing  the  records  of  four  hundred  trials 
within  the  year.  But  this  was  not  all  that 
was  expected  of  him,  for  Phillips  set  him  to 
work  on  the  translation  of  his  Proximate 
Causes  of  the  Material  Phenomena  of  the 
Universe  into  German.  Borrow  cared  little 
for  this  work,  and  in  truth  was  not  qualified 
to  undertake  the  translation.  The  result  may 
be  easily  guessed.  The  work  was  shown  to 
a  German,  and  he  professed  to  be  unable  to 
read  any  sense  into  it.  Exit  Borrow  ! 

Again  face  to  face  with  poverty,  Borrow 
began  to  lose  heart.  Authorship  had 
obviously  failed.  But,  at  the  last  moment, 
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his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  notice  out- 
side a  bookseller's  shop,  which  read :  "  A  Novel 
or  Tale  is  much  wanted,"  and  he  went  home 
to  his  attic  and  wrote  The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Joseph  Sell,  the  Great  Traveller.  At  least 
so  he  gives  us  to  understand  in  Lavengro. 
This  work  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  and  diligent  investigation  by 
Borrovians,  but  so  far  has  not  been  traced. 
Sorrow's  wife  is  said  to  have  stated  that  it 
never  existed  ;  but  Knapp  is  not  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  purely  mythical,  and  suggests 
that  it  should  be  sought  for  in  such  collections, 
printed  in  1825  and  1826,  as  Watts'  Literary 
Souvenir.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  whole 
episode  is  a  child  of  Borrow's  fancy  ;  in  short, 
it  is  what  one  might  call,  to  use  a  vulgar 
term,  "  a  sell."  It  was,  at  any  rate,  a  memor- 
able day  for  the  roving  boy  and  English 
letters  when  he  received  the  twenty  pounds 
in  good,  red  gold  that  was  to  enable  him  to 
turn  his  back  on  London,  which  had  almost 
destroyed  him.  Then  there  happened  the 
uncalculated  and  incalculable  thing.  He 
becomes  a  tinker,  and  learns  the  meaning  of 
life  and  love  and  youth.  From  Jack  Slingsby 
he  buys  a  pony  and  cart  with  a  tinker's  beat, 
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and  resolves  to  make  horse-shoes,  and  let  us 
hope  that  he  found  a  better  market  for  them 
than  for  his  verses.  We  may  be  certain  that 
he  earned  his  "tanner  "  before  he  took  it,  and 
cared  not  a  tinker's  curse  for  the  high  or  low. 
He  tells  us  of  his  great  fight  with  the  Flaming 
Tinman,  who  had  challenged  his  right  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  open  road ;  anon,  we  are 
regaled  with  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
the  glorious  Amazon,  Isopel  Berners. 

He  had,  as  it  were,  come  into  his  own 
splendid  kingdom,  and  the  road  lay  before 
him  with  something  more  than  it  means  for 
us  to-day,  for  the  highwayman,  gipsy,  stage- 
coach and  country  inn  had  not  all  disappeared. 
He  tells  us  that  he  fled  from  London  for  "  fear 
of  consumption,"  and  describes  himself  as 
a  poor,  thin  lad,  who  felt  weary  at  the  ninth 
milestone,  but  his  soul  and  body  soon  shook 
itself  free  from  gloom  and  bondage  in  the  open 
air.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Borrow,  as  a  child, 
had  learnt  not  only  to  shoe  a  horse,  but  forge 
a  shoe  and  fuller,  clip,  caulken  and  knock 
five  holes  in  one.  One  can  well  imagine  this 
tall,  sinewy  figure  tramping  beside  his  little 
pony  cart,  a  splendiferous  tinker  indeed. 

There    followed    closely  shrouded    years    of 
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poverty  and  disillusion  for  Borrow.  Enough 
and  to  spare  has  been  written  about  this 
44  veiled  period,"  which  covered  the  years 
between  1825  to  1833.  Borrow  had  weathered 
46  an  Odyssey  of  unhappiness  "  during  these 
eight  years  of  wandering,  and  had  wished  to 
forget  it  all  when  he  was  writing  his  Autio- 
biography.  He  had  not  quite  sunk  beneath 
the  muddy  waves  of  the  sea  of  life,  but  it  had 
been  a  very  near  thing  for  him.  So  he  wished 
to  break  off  the  story  of  his  vagabondage  at 
the  year  1825  instead  of  1833,  when  he  found 
a  haven  of  refuge  in  that  glorious  old  institu- 
tion, the  Bible  Society.  Richard  Ford,  the 
author  of  Handbook  of  Spain,  always  ingenious 
and  full  of  sound  advice,  saw  at  once  that 
Borrow  might  be  cutting  away  a  good  part 
of  the  artistic  effect  by  ending  with  the  year 
1825.  Ford  knew  that  it  was  failure  alone 
that  always  interested  the  speculative  mind — 
the  great  reading  public.  44  No  doubt,"  he 
wrote  to  Borrow,  4t  it  will  excite  a  mysterious 
interest,"  but  at  the  same  time  he  pleaded 
with  him  not  to  drop  a  curtain  over  these 
years.  But  Lavengro  shrank  from  telling  the 
public  the  whole  truth  about  this  melancholy 
part  of  his  life.  His  vanity,  perhaps,  sealed 
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his  lips.  He  had  lived  a  life  of  enforced 
idleness  beneath  his  mother's  roof,  and  no  man 
wishes  to  shout  such  sorry  news  from  the 
housetops. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Cunningham,  the  Vicar 
of  Lowestoft,  wrote  to  the  Bible  Society 
asking  them  to  consider  Borrow's  linguistic 
attainments  when  they  were  thinking  of  filling 
any  vacant  post  in  their  institution,  and  it 
ended  in  Lavengro's  mission  to  Russia  to  trans- 
late part  of  the  Bible  into  Manchu.  It  was  a 
task  from  which  most  men  would  have  shrunk. 
But  Borrow,  with  that  unconquerable  courage 
which  will  remain  bright  when  all  his  short- 
comings are  dusted  over,  asked  six  months 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  language.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  sent  to  the  Society  the 
news  that  he  had  mastered  Manchu.  Borrow 
also  went  as  colporteur  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  the  outcome  of  his  wayfaring  in  these 
countries  was  The  Bible  in  Spain.  He  was 
still  under  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went 
to  Russia  in  1833  to  set  up  the  Bible  in  the 
Manchu  language.  He  returned  to  England 
again  in  1835,  and  sailed  for  Lisbon  on 
12  November  in  that  year.  His  first  tour,  from 
November  1835  to  October  1836,  divides  his 
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time  between  the  following  towns  :  Lisbon, 
Mafia,  Evora,  Badajoz,  Madrid ;  his  second 
one,  which  lasted  from  November  1836  to 
September  1838,  included  visits  to  Cadiz, 
Lisbon,  Seville,  Madrid,  Gibralter  and 
Tangier. 

It  requires  no  very  keen  imagination,  then, 
to  reconstruct  the  life  that  Borrow  led  in 
Spain  ;  a  few  stray  passages  here  and  there 
from  letters  which  are  not  included  in  The  Bible 
in  Spain  tell  us  all  the  story  of  his  wanderings. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  accounts 
of  Borrow  in  Spain  is  the  note  which  Lieut- 
Colonel  E.  Napier  makes  in  his  Excursions 
along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  To 
my  mind,  this  record  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  Borrow  was  indeed  a  very  strange  and 
commanding  man. 

1839.  Saturday  4th. — Out  early,  sketching  at  the 
Alcazar.  After  breakfast  it  set  in  a  day  of  rain,  and 
I  was  reduced  to  wander  about  the  galleries  overlooking 
the  "  patio."  Nothing  so  dreary  and  out  of  character 
as  a  rainy  day  is  Spain.  Whilst  occupied  in  moralizing 
over  the  dripping  water-spouts,  I  observed  a  tall, 
gentlemanly  looking  man,  dressed  in  a  zamarra,1  leaning 
over  the  balustrades,  and  apparently  engaged  in  a 
similar  manner  with  myself.  Community  of  thoughts 

1  A  sheepskin  jacket  with  the  wool  outside,  a  costume 
much  worn  here  in  cold  weather. 
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and  occupation  generally  tends  to  brings  people  together. 
From  the  stranger's  complexion,  which  was  fair,  but 
with  brilliant,  black  eyes,  I  concluded  he  was  not  a 
Spaniard  ;  in  short,  there  was  something  so  remarkable 
in  his  appearance  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  to  what 
nation  he  might  belong.  He  was  tall,  with  a  commanding 
appearance ;  yet,  though  apparently  in  the  flower  of 
manhood,  his  hair  was  so  deeply  tinged  with  the  winter 
of  either  age  or  sorrow  as  to  be  nearly  snow-white. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  rather  puzzled  as  to 
what  language  I  should  address  him  in.  At  last,  putting 
a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  I  approached  him  with  a 
41  Bonjour,  monsieur,  quel  triste  temps  !  " 

c  Yes,  sir,"  replied  he,  in  the  purest  Parisian  accent ; 
"  and  it  is  very  unusual  weather  here  at  this  time  of 
the  year." 

"  Does  monsieur  intend  to  be  any  time  at  Seville  ?  " 
asked  I.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  We  were  soon 
on  a  friendly  footing,  and  from  his  varied  information  I 
was  both  amused  and  instructed.  Still  I  became  more 
than  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  his  nationality ;  I  found  he 
could  speak  English  as  fluently  as  French.  I  tried  him 
on  the  Italian  track ;  again  he  was  perfectly  at  home. 
He  had  a  Greek  servant,  to  whom  he  gave  his  orders  in 
Romaic.  He  conversed  in  good  Castilian  with  "  mine 
host  "  ;  exchanged  a  German  salutation  with  an  Austrian 
Baron,  at  the  time  an  inmate  of  the  fonda  ;  and  on 
mentioning  to  him  my  morning  visit  to  Triano,  which 
led  to  some  remarks  on  the  gypsies  and  the  probable 
place  from  whence  they  derived  their  origin,  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  it  was  from  Moultan,  and  said  that,  even 
to  this  day,  they  retained  many  Moultanee  and  Hin- 
doostanee  expressions,  such  as  "  panee  "  (water),  "  buree 
panee  "  1  (the  sea),  etc.  He  was  rather  startled  when 

1  "  Panee  "  is  masculine  (marginal  note  in  pencil). 
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I  replied  "  in  Hindee,"  but  was  delighted  on  finding 
I  was  an  Indian,  and  entered  freely,  and  with  depth 
and  aeuteness,  on  the  affairs  of  the  East,  most  of  which 
part  of  the  world  he  had  visited. 

In  such  varied  discourse  did  the  hours  pass  so  swiftly 
away  that  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  Pepe, 
the  "  mozo  "  (and  I  verily  believe  all  Spanish  waiters 
are  called  Pepe),  announced  the  hour  of  dinner ;  after 
which  we  took  a  long  walk  together  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  But,  on  our  return,  I  was  as  much  as  ever  in 
ignorance  as  to  who  might  be  my  new  and  pleasant 
acquaintance. 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  questioning  Antonio 
Baillie  (Buchini)  on  the  subject,  and  his  answer  only 
tended  to  increase  my  curiosity.  He  said  that  nobody 
knew  what  nation  the  mysterious  "  Unknown  "  belonged 
to,  nor  what  were  his  motives  for  travelling.  In  his 

passport  he  went  by  the  name  of ,  and  as  a  British 

subject,  but  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  being  enter- 
tained that  he  was  a  Russian  spy,  the  police  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  over  him.  Spy  or  no  spy,  I  found  him 
a  very  agreeable  companion ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
on  the  following  day  we  should  visit  together  the  ruins 
of  Italica. 

May  5th. — After  breakfast,  the  "  Unknown "  and 
myself,  mounting  our  horses,  proceeded  on  our  expedition 
to  the  ruins  of  Italica.  Crossing  the  river,  and  proceeding 
through  the  populous  suburb  of  Triano,  already  men- 
tioned, we  went  over  the  same  extensive  plain  that  I 
had  traversed  in  going  to  San  Lucar,  but,  keeping  a  little 
more  to  the  right,  a  short  ride  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Isidrio,  surrounded  by  tall  cypress  and 
waving  date-trees.  This  once  richly  endowed  religious 
establishment  is,  together  with  the  small  neighbouring 
village  of  Santi  Ponci,  I  believe,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Coeli,  at  whose  expense  the  excavations 
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are  now  carried  on  at  the  latter  place,  which  is  the  ancient 
site  of  the  Roman  Italica. 

We  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of  the  walls,  and  sadly 
recalling  the  splendour  of  those  times  of  yore,  contrasted 
with  the  desolation  around  us,  the  "  Unknown  "  began 
to  feel  the  vein  of  poetry  creeping  through  his  inward 
soul,  and  gave  vent  to  it  by  reciting,  with  great  emphasis 
and  effect,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  wondering 
peasant,  who  must  have  thought  him  "  loco,"  the  follow- 
ing well-known  and  beautiful  lines  : — 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower,  grown, 

Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strown 

In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescoes  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 

Deeming  it  midnight ;    Temples,  baths,  or  halls — 
Pronounce  who  can :  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 

From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls. 

I  had  been  too  much  taken  up  with  the  scene,  the 
verses,  and  the  strange  being  who  was  repeating  them 
with  so  much  feeling,  to  notice  the  approach  of  one  who 
now  formed  the  fourth  person  of  our  party.  This  was 
a  slight,  female  figure,  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  but  whom 
tattered  garments,  raven  hair  (which  fell  in  matted  elf- 
locks  over  her  naked  shoulders),  swarthy  complexion 
and  flashing  eyes,  proclaimed  to  be  of  the  wandering 
tribe  of  "  gitanos."  From  an  intuitive  sense  of  natural 
politeness,  she  stood  with  crossed  arms,  and  a  slight  smile 
on  her  dark  and  handsome  countenance,  until  my  com- 
panion had  ceased,  and  then  addressed  us  in  the  usual 
whining  tone  of  supplication,  with  "  Caballeritos,  una 
limosita  !  "  ("  God  will  repay  it  to  you  !  ").  The  gypsy 
girl  was  so  pretty,  and  her  voice  so  sweet,  that  I  in- 
voluntarily put  my  hand  in  my  pocket. 
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practically  dead  and  buried  work,  but  it 
appealed  to  a  wide  public  when  it  appeared, 
and  was  spoken  of  by  Balzac,  Thackeray 
and  Baudelaire  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms. 
Maturin  was  born  in  Dublin,  of  Huguenot  an- 
cestry, educated  at  Trinity  College,  and,  taking 
orders,  held  various  benefices.  He  wrote 
several  romances  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
and  "  Monk "  Lewis.  That  supremely  un- 
happy genius,  Oscar  Wilde,  it  will  be  recalled, 
adopted  the  name  Sebastian  Melmoth  on  his 
release  from  Wandsworth  ;  his  reason  for  doing 
so  may  not  be  generally  known.  Through 
his  mother,  Lady  Wilde,  he  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Maturin,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
friend  of  Goethe  and  Byron,  and  thus  he  was 
prompted  to  assume  this  name.  Melmoth  was 
an  attempt  to  outdo  The  Fatal  Revenge  in 
its  suggestions  of  the  horrible,  and,  indeed, 
one  might  say,  of  the  revolting.  His  last 
work,  published  in  1824,  is  written  in  a 
different  style  and  is  entitled  The  Albigenses. 
It  was  on  the  morning  of  1  1  May  (1838), 
according  to  Sorrow's  own  account,  that  an 


1  Borrow  writes  "  the  first  of  May,  if  I  forget  not."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  police  agent  dates  the  report  of  this 
visit  30  April  1838. 
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unknown  individual  paid  him  a  visit  as  he  was 
seated  at  his  breakfast  in  his  lodgings  in 
Madrid.  The  description  of  this  intruder  is 
given  in  The  Bible  in  Spain  as  follows  : — 

He  was  a  mean-looking  fellow,  about  the  middle 
stature,  with  a  countenance  on  which  knave  was  written 
in  legible  characters.  The  hostess  ushered  him  in,  and 
then  withdrew.  I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  my 
visitor,  but  assuming  some  degree  of  courtesy,  I  requested 
him  to  sit  down,  and  demanded  his  business.  "  I  come 
from  his  excellency  the  political  chief  of  Madrid,"  he 
replied,  "  and  my  business  is  to  inform  you  that  his 
excellency  is  perfectly  aware  of  your  proceedings,  and  is 
at  any  time  able  to  prove  that  you  are  still  disposing  of 
in  secret  those  evil  books  which  you  have  been  forbidden 
to  sell."  "  Is  he  so  ?  "  I  replied  ;  "  pray  let  him  do  so 
forthwith,  but  what  need  of  giving  me  information  ?  " 
"  Perhaps,"  continued  the  fellow,  "  you  think  his  worship 
has  no  witnesses  ;  know,  however,  that  he  has  many, 
and  respectable  ones,  too."  *'  Doubtless,"  I  replied, 
"  and  from  the  respectability  of  your  own  appearance, 
you  are  perhaps  one  of  them.  But  you  are  occupying 
my  time  unprofitably ;  begone,  therefore,  and  tell  who- 
ever sent  you  that  I  have  by  no  means  a  high  opinion 
of  his  wisdom."  "  I  shall  go  when  I  please,"  retorted 
the  fellow ;  "do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  ? 
Are  you  aware  that  if  I  think  fit  I  can  search  your  apart- 
ment, yes,  even  below  your  bed  ?  What  have  we  here  ?  " 
he  continued,  and  commenced  with  his  stick  poking  a 
heap  of  papers  which  lay  upon  a  chair ;  "  what  have 
we  here  ;  are  these  also  papers  of  the  gipsies  ?  "  I 
instantly  determined  upon  submitting  no  longer  to  this 
behaviour,  and  taking  the  fellow  by  the  arm,  led  him 
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out  of  the  apartment,  and  then  still  holding  him,  con- 
ducted him  downstairs  from  the  third  floor  in  which  I 
lived  into  the  street,  looking  him  steadfastly  in  the  face 
the  whole  while. 

The  fellow  had  left  his  sombrero  on  the  table,  which 
I  despatched  to  him  by  the  landlady,  who  delivered  it 
into  his  hand  as  he  stood  in  the  street  staring  with  dis- 
tended eyes  at  the  balcony  of  my  apartment. 

Box-row's  determined  manner,  threatening 
appearance,  and  the  fire  in  his  eyes  combined 
to  dismay  the  official,  for  he  decided  to  with- 
draw for  the  time  being.  He  went  back  and 
drew  up  his  report  on  the  interview,  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  Borrow  was  perfectly  unmoved 
by  the  order  of  the  Spanish  Civil  Governor, 
which  he  threw  on  the  ground  and  trampled 
beneath  his  feet.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
Borrow  remarked,  "  an  English  stable  boy 
is  more  than  any  Spanish  c  Political  Chief.'  : 

The  result  of  this  disagreement  was  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Borrow. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  this  was  just  what  he 
had  wanted,  for  he  tells  us  in  The  Bible  in  Spain 
that  he  had  endeavoured  without  success  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  Madrid  gaol  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  robber  slang  of  Spain. 
On  the  morning  of  May  1st,  he  was  arrested 
within  sight  of  the  British  Embassy,  but 
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apparently  Sir  George  Villiers  offered  him  the 
hospitality  of  his  official  residence,  which  he 
had  refused.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Borrow  was 
on  his  way  from  the  Embassy  to  his  lodgings, 
where  he  had  heard  the  alguazila  were  ran- 
sacking his  private  papers  and  precious  notes 
on  Spanish  inns  and  gypsies,  when  his 
"  capture "  was  effected,  if  the  reader  will 
forgive  this  inadequate  word.  This  extra- 
ordinary turn  in  events  did  not  vex  Borrow  at 
all,  for  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  captors., 
He  was  taken  before  the  Civil  Governor,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  like  a  malefactor  to  the 
Carcel  de  la  Corte.  In  "  durance  vile,"  Borrow 
seemed  to  pass  a  fairly  comfortable  time, 
for  Mr.  Southern  l  found  him  surrounded  by 
friends  and  seated  at  a  generous  meal.  A 
band  of  gypsies  came  to  pay  a  tribute  to  their 
friend  when  they  heard  he  was  in  trouble,  but 
were  refused  admittance.  Whether  they  made 

1  Private  secretary  to  Sir  George  Villiers.  Henry  Southen 
(1799-1853),  son  of  a  barber  at  York  (Bowring's  Memoirs)  ; 
Trinity,  Camb.,  B.A.,  1819,  M.A.,  1822  ;  editor  of  the  Retro- 
spective Review  ;  joint-editor  with  Bowring  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  1824  ;  editor  of  the  London  Magazine  ;  also  served 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Spectator  and  Examiner  ;  secretary  at 
British  Legation,  Madrid,  1833-39 ;  Legation  at  Lisbon, 
1840-47  ;  Minister  to  Argentine  Republic,  1848  ;  Minister  to 
Brazil,  and  C.B.,  1851  ;  died  28  January  1853.  See  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  May  1853,  p.  547. 
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a  descent  on  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of 
forcibly  delivering  the  Romany  Rye  from 
his  captivity  is  not  manifested,  but  I  make 
no  doubt  that  Borrow's  "  brothers "  would 
have  responded  nobly  if  he  had  cared  to  call 
upon  them  for  help.  On  once  being  ushered 
into  his  apartment  at  the  Carcel  de  la  Corte, 
our  author  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  with- 
draw. Mr.  Southern  assured  him  that  he  would 
soon  be  able  to  quit  in  triumph.  "  I  am  by 
no  means  disposed  for  any  such  thing,"  was 
Borrow's  reply.  "  They  have  put  me  in 
prison  for  their  pleasure,  and  I  intend  to  remain 
here  for  my  own."  The  robber  fraternity 
in  the  prison  yielded  some  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  in  The  Bible  in  Spain.  He 
met  here  living  scare-crows,  who  were  the 
merriest  of  the  merry ;  careless  adventurers, 
and  criminal  vagabonds  dressed  en  prince, 
and  all  queer  characters  which  delighted  him ; 
so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  on  !  What 
is  more  to  the  point,  he  advised  the  authorities 
that  he  would  resist  with  all  his  bodily  strength 
if  they  tried  to  eject  him  !  On  the  whole,  I 
am  pretty  much  of  the  opinion  that,  while 
Sir  George  Villiers  was  up  to  his  hips  in  official 
correspondence  over  the  Affaire  Borrow,  our 
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hero  was  enjoying  the  situation  immensely, 
not  caring  a  rap  about  his  release  or  the  "  un- 
qualified apology  "of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. However,  he  was  released  at  the 
end  of  twelve  days  with  full  apology  and 
his  honour  unblemished.  The  compensation- 
money  offered  by  the  Government  he  refused, 
which  was  characteristic  of  him.  He  also 
refused  to  concur  in  the  dismissal  of  the  Agent 
of  Police  to  whom  he  had  previously 
administered  such  an  effectual  set-back. 
Borrow's  faithful  Basque  servant,  Francisco, 
who  was  the  admiration  even  of  the  felons  in 
the  patio  of  the  prison,  contracted  typhus 
at  the  Carcel  de  la  Corte  and  died  shortly 
after  his  master  was  released.  This  was 
a  great  blow  to  Borrow,  who  has  told  us 
that  "  a  more  affectionate  creature  never 
breathed." 

It  is  important,  for  an  understanding  of 
Borrow,  to  trace  the  main  points  of  the  dispute 
which  ended  in  his  second  detention  in  a 
Spanish  prison.  In  1839,  the  hatred  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  at  Madrid  towards 
Borrow  amounted  "  almost  to  a  frenzy,"  as 
he  has  told  us,  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
watch  that  was  set  upon  him  that  trouble  was 
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at  hand.  The  Bible  Society  had  realized  that 
Spain  would  no  longer  tolerate  the  extensive 
inroads  made  by  their  servants  with  the  un- 
annotated  Scriptures.  Borrow  was  recalled 
by  an  official  despatch  from  Earl  Street,  and 
it  was  clear  that  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  his 
future,  for  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Brandram  : 
"When  the  Bible  Society  has  no  further 
occasion  for  my  poor  labours,  I  hope  it  will 
do  me  justice  to  the  world.  I  have  been  its 
faithful  and  zealous  servant."  In  the  same 
letter,  he  goes  on  to  hint  that  their  influence 
might  be  valuable  to  him  should  he  wish  to 
publish  a  "  curious  book  of  travels  in  Spain," 
or  a  "  vocabulary  of  the  Spanish  Gypsy 
tongue." 

It  was  an  easy  thing  for  the  Bible  Society 
to  recall  its  "zealous  servant,"  but  it  was 
altogether  another  matter  to  get  any  response 
to  this  order.  It  was  characteristic  of  Borrow 
to  fight  to  the  end  ;  he  had  no  intention  of 
throwing  up  the  sponge,  and  he  simply  ignored 
the  orders  to  return  to  Earl  Street.  His  reck- 
lessness led  him  to  undertake  a  surreptitious 
distribution  of  the  Bible  at  and  around  Seville, 
and  so  skilfully  was  this  work  carried  out  that 
no  harm  came  of  it.  But  the  rash  and 


BORROW  S    HOUSE    FROM    COW    HILL 
(From  an  etching  by  C.  M.  Nichols,  R.E.) 
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unguarded  manner  in  which  some  English 
people  who  came  to  Seville  distributed  tracts 
was  his  undoing.  These  people,  says  Borrow, 
were  unwise  enough  to  "  give  tracts  instead 
of  money  on  visiting  public  buildings,  etc." 
This,  of  course,  was  the  last  straw,  and  Borrow 
in  a  few  days  had  to  suffer  for  the  indiscretion 
of  these  foolish  people,  with  whom  he  had  no 
connection.  He  was  summoned  before  the 
Civil  Governor  at  Seville  and  taxed  with  being 
concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  tracts. 
He  received  a  warning  that  "  terrible  orders  ': 
were  directed  towards  him  from  Madrid  should 
he  be  taken  in  the  act  of  distributing  writings 
of  a  religious  tendency.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
Borrow  had  remarkable  social  qualities,  for 
the  odd  part  of  this  meeting  with  the  Civil 
Governor  is  that  the  pair  soon  started  a  friendly 
conversation  and  parted  "  in  kindness."  1 

In  a  few  days,  Borrow  was  planning  another 
excursion,  this  time  to  La  Mancha,  and  he  sent 
his  passport  for  signature  to  the  Alcalde  del 
Barrio.  "  This  fellow,"  we  have  been  told 
by  our  author,  was  "  the  greatest  ruffian 
in  Seville,"  and  he  had  harassed  Borrow  on 
every  possible  occasion.  The  Alcalde  on  this 

1  Letter  to  Rev.  A.  Brandram,  25  November  1839. 
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occasion  refused  to  sign  the  passport,  using 
"  an  obscene  Spanish  oath,"  and  at  the  same 
time  became  ungovernable  in  his  behaviour. 
Borrow  remonstrated,  but  the  Alcalde  called 
out  the  Nationals  (troops)  from  a  neighbouring 
quarter-guard  and  had  him  seized  and  cast 
into  prison.  Borrow  found  his  personal 
influence  at  an  end,  and  even  his  life  in  danger, 
so  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  submit  to  the  law. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Alcalde,  fuming  and 
raging  like  a  mad  bull,  who  called  upon  the 
mob  to  knock  down  the  "  vile  foreigner." 
But  Borrow,  with  his  seventy-four  inches  of 
East  Anglian  grace  and  "  formidable  aplomb  " 
towering  above  his  guard,  did  not  look  an 
easy  adversary,  and  so  the  mob  remained  quiet 
in  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the  Alcalde. 
We  exult  when  we  read  that  Borrow  turned 
to  the  crowd  assembled  and  shouted  :  "  Vive 
Inglaterra"  and  that,  when  he  fixed  the  Alcalde 
with  his  "  flashing  eye  "  and  dared  him  to  do 
his  worst,  the  official  quailed  before  him. 
But  in  this  affair  of  the  prison  of  Seville,  I 
think  a  little  of  Borrow's  notorious  brusque- 
ness  can  be  traced,  and  he  really  invited  arrest, 
even  from  his  own  account  of  it.  He  has 
written — it  is  recorded  in  the  Public  Record 
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Office — "  I  followed  (the  Alcalde)  and  delivered 
myself  up  at  the  first  summons,  and  walked 
to  the  prison."  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  Brandram  that  he  was  "  dragged  ': 
to  prison,  but  then  our  author  was  well-known 
for  his  extravagant  bragging.  Nor  will  the 
student  of  Borrow  forget  the  delight  with  which 
he  must  have  hailed  all  the  publicity  which 
he  gained  through  this  period  of  detention 
in  a  Spanish  prison.  After  serving  the  Society 
for  seven  years,  he  left  it  to  be  married  to 
Mary  Clarke.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
a  London  church — St.  Peter's,  in  Cornhill — 
on  23  April  1840. 
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CHAPTER  III 
SOME  NEW  STORIES  OF  BORROW 

DOCTOR  JOHN  BATELY,  who  was  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  at  Great  Yarmouth  for 
many  years  and  a  well-known  Norfolk  anti- 
quarian, related  many  curious  tales  of  George 
Sorrow's  vagaries.  When  Doctor  Bately  last 
met  Borrow,  he  was  soured  of  the  literary 
life,  and  all  that  was  genial  in  his  nature 
had  become  morose.  He  had  set  his  heart 
on  becoming  a  magistrate,  and  he  saw  no 
chance  of  its  achievement.  He  certainly 
showed  little  evidence  of  possessing  the  calm 
power  of  discrimination  that  might  commend 
him  for  such  a  position. 

"  I  first  met  George  Borrow,"  said  Doctor 
Bately,  "  when  I  was  about  sixteen.  It  was 
in  a  tavern  in  Middlegate  Street  at  Yarmouth, 
a  house  of  refreshment  which  my  father 
frequented  on  market  days. 

"  Seated  in  an  armchair  was  a  tall,  athletic 
man,  whose  face  had  something  of  the  hawk 
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in  it.  There  was  a  glint  of  the  devil  in  his 
eyes,  and  yet  there  was  a  suggestion  of  Don 
Quixote  in  his  manner,  an  indescribable 
something  that  told  he  was  a  champion  of 
gypsies,  outcasts  and  lost  causes. 

"  I  especially  remember  his  wonderful 
eyes — large,  black,  penetrating,  but,  above 
all,  kindly ;  they  seemed  at  once  to  catch 
everyone  with  the  fidelity  and  enduringness 
of  a  photograph,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
look  upon  everybody  with  kindly  indulgence 
— all  his  excesses  of  conversation  and  bitter- 
ness of  tongue  notwithstanding. 

"  On  another  occasion,  Borrow  called  on 
my  father  at  his  farm  outside  Yarmouth. 
I  remember  vividly  the  impression  he  made 
on  me  when  I  saw  his  tall,  commanding  figure 
pass  through  our  garden  gateway  at  sunset. 
He  held  a  gigantic,  green,  farmer's  umbrella 
under  his  arm  and  a  long  magenta  silk  scarf 
was  thrown  loosely  round  his  neck.  He 
spoke  in  rather  a  high-pitched  voice,  and 
when  excited,  his  words  seemed  to  tumble 
one  over  the  other,  so  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  understand  him.  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  friendship 
between  my  father  and  Borrow  was  fostered 
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by  their  mutual  love  of  the  folk-lore  and 
relics  of  bygone  Norfolk  life.  My  father  had 
an  extraordinary  memory  for  scrap-ends  of 
curious  lore  and  memories  of  the  country- 
side, which  had  been  gathered  by  him  during 
long,  solitary  shooting  days  on  the  Broads, 
accompanied  by  a  muzzle-loader  and  dog. 
Seated  in  our  great  farm-kitchen,  he  would, 
with  infinite  detail,  describe  to  Borrow  the 
old-world  stories,  superstitions,  and  peculiar 
ways  of  the  countryside.  And  what  my  father 
had  seen,  he  could  relate  with  an  unusual 
gift  of  vivid,  precise  narrative,  and  a  trim 
choice  of  words.  His  story  of  how  a  dis- 
sipated young  Norfolk  farmer  met  '  the  very 
old  un  '  on  Christmas  Eve  reminds  me  that 
Borrow  made  careful  notes  on  it,  stopping 
my  father  at  various  points  to  question  him. 
The  tale  tells  how  the  farmer,  lovelorn  and 
morose,  wandered  out  one  Christmas  Eve, 
instead  of  joining  the  carol  singers ;  how, 
full  of  evil  thoughts,  he  sauntered  along  the 
cliffs  at  Gorleston  and  was  accosted  by  Old 
Nick,  in  the  guise  of  (probably  his  nearest  pro- 
totype) a  Norfolk  horsedealer,  who  tried  all 
manner  of  ways  to  get  hold  of  him  by  engaging 
him  in  some  game  of  chance,  but  all  without 
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success,   till   he   offered   to   drink   him   for    a 
'  bag  of  gold,'  which  our  thirsty  rustic  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse,  and  proposed 
an  instantaneous  adjournment  to  the  William 
the  Fourth.     '  No  time  like  the  present,'  said 
the  old  gentleman,  drawing  out  a  bottle  and 
a  couple  of  horns.     And  so  they  sat  down  on 
the  cliff-side  and  drank  as  though    for   their 
lives.     Dick  held  out  manfully  for  some  time, 
but   felt   the   liquor   gradually   stealing    away 
his  senses.     He  saw  his  adversary's  eyes  glaring 
with  triumph  and  felt  a  burning  grasp  at  his 
throat,  when    suddenly,  borne   by  the    breeze 
over    the    low   marshlands,    came   the    merry 
sound  of  the  midnight  chimes,  ringing  out  from 
every  tower  and  steeple  down  the  countryside. 
"  With    a    shriek   that    woke    everyone    up, 
from    Gorlestoii    Pier   to   the    Town    Hall    at 
Yarmouth,  the   devil  abandoned  his  prey  and 
went    raging    and     roaring    away,    and    next 
morning  the  farmer  was  found   with  the  bag 
of  gold.     But  the  ill-gotten  riches  never  made 
the    farmer    thrive.     His    favourite    son     left 
him  alone  in  his  old    age,  and  he  became  a 
miser  and  barred  himself  up  in  the  old  house 
near    St.    Andrew's    Church — still    called    the 
'  Miser's  House.'      One  wintry  Christmas    Eve, 
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when  all  was  wind  and  storm  without,  there 
was  a  knock,  and  a  supplication  for  relief 
at  his  door,  but  all  the  beggar  got  was  a 
curse.  Next  morning,  the  body  of  his  long- 
lost  son  was  found  frozen  on  the  step,  and 
that  day  the  old  man  died — but  not  to  rest ; 
for,  at  a  certain  hour  on  Christmas  Eve,  the 

»  wretched  old  miser  unbars  the  window  with 
his  bony  hands  and  showers  down,  from 
between  the  old  stanchions,  coins  of  a  date 
and  coinage  long  passed  away.1 

"  Borrow  told  my  father  that  at  one  time 
he  had  thought  of  making  a  collection  of 
the  hundred  best  stories,  and  he  told  him 
three.  Here  is  one  of  them,  fairly  well  known, 
but  worth  repeating  as  having  particularly 
appealed  to  the  author  of  Lavengro. 

"  It  was  told  of  a  former  vicar  of  Oulton  and 
his  factotum,  who  was  verger,  friend  and 
philosopher,  with  whom  he  was  taking  a 
long  walk  to  visit  a  bed-ridden  farmer,  that 
they  stopped  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Fritton — (may 
the  Gods  preserve  it,  for  of  such  is  the  strength 
of  the  Norfolk  people) — where  they  sat  down 
and  ordered  ale.  When  the  drink  was  served, 

1  I  have  since  been  informed  that  this  tale  is  apocryphal 
and  has  been  traced  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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the  verger  proposed  they  should  ask  a  blessing 
for  the  divine  stuff  in  the  foaming  pewters. 
To  this  the  vicar  assented,  but  when  the 
verger  had  closed  his  eyes  he  quickly  drank 
off  his  own  beer  first  and  then  started  on 
the  other  also.  The  verger  opened  his  eyes 
and  caught  the  merry  vicar  in  the  very  act 
of  filching  the  second  pewter.  He  turned  his 
glance  inquiringly  and  upbraidingly  on  his 
master.  '  Ah,'  said  the  waggish  vicar  of 
Oulton,  c  you  are  told  to  watch  as  well  as 
pray.'" 

Borrow  lived  at  Oulton  Cottage,  near 
Lowestoft,  from  1840  to  1853,  and  returned 
to  this  home  in  1874  to  spend  his  declining 
years.  Here  he  became  a  broken  and  melan- 
choly recluse,  irritable  and  quarrelsome,  and 
he  was  looked  upon  by  the  country  folk 
around  him  as  a  "  funny  tempered  man." 
On  one  occasion,  Doctor  Ray's  coachman  at 
Lowestoft  had,  in  turning  a  corner  sharply, 
brushed  the  flank  of  the  horse  Borrow  was 
riding.  It  was  only  a  touch,  but  the  coach- 
man pulled  up  and  apologized  profusely,  for 
Borrow,  the  champion  of  the  English  Bible, 
the  English  prize-ring,  and  the  English  brewer, 
was  not  a  man  to  get  wrong  with.  The  horse 
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was  Borrow's  favourite,  and  he  rode  straight 
to  the  doctor's  house,  working  himself  up 
into  a  violent  temper.  Without  dismounting, 
he  rapped  on  the  door  with  his  heavy  riding- 
crop,  and  when  the  servant  opened  it,  to 
her  horror  and  astonishment,  he  rode  his  horse 
into  the  hall.  Then  Borrow  gave  tongue,  and 
his  vigorous  "English"  rattled  amongst  the 
rafters  like  the  notes  from  brazen  trumpets 
blown  by  tempests. 

"  Where  is  that  villain  of  a  coachman  ?  ': 
he  thundered  out.  "  Do  you  know  what  he 
has  done,  sir  ?  The  scoundrel  has " 

"  Mr.  Borrow,"  said  the  doctor  firmly  and 
without  any  show  of  anger,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
are  under  a  misapprehension.  My  stable  is  at 
the  rear  of  the  house.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  hand  over  your  horse  and  address 
me  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  my 
attention  and  house  is  at  your  command." 

This  well-merited  rebuke  struck  home  to 
Borrow,  and  he  must  have  realized  how 
atrocious  his  conduct  had  been,  for  he  lifted 
his  hat  to  the  doctor,  and,  without  uttering 
another  word,  backed  his  horse  and  trotted 
away  abashed.  Borrow  was  not  a  ladies' 
man,  and  we  find  that  the  women  whom  he 
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met  generally  spoke  unfavourably  of  him. 
Caroline  Fox  says  he  was  "  a  tall,  ungainly, 
uncouth  man  with  great  physical  strength,  a 
quick,  penetrating  eye,  a  confident  manner, 
and  a  disagreeable  tone  and  pronunciation. 
But  he  was  courteous,  and  not  displeased  to 
be  a  little  lionized,  for  his  delicacy  is  not  of 
the  most  susceptible."  Lady  Eastlake  has 
written  of  him  as  "  a  fine  man,  but  a  dis- 
agreeable one.  His  face  is  expressive  of  wrong- 
headed  determination."  Frances  Power  Cobbe 
says,  "  I  never  liked  him,  thinking  him  more 
or  less  of  a  hypocrite  ...  if  he  were  not  a 
gypsy  he  ought  to  have  been  .  .  .  egoism  is 
the  only  explanation  of  his  occasional  lapses 
into  bitterness  or  rudeness."  One  of  the 
victims  of  his  notorious  rudeness  was  Agnes 
Strickland,  who,  hearing  while  at  an  enter- 
tainment at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  that  he  was 
present,  asked  W.  Bonham  Donne,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  the  eccentric  Edward 
FitzGerald,  translator  of  the  Eubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  to  introduce  him  to  her.  Borrow 
was  most  ungracious  to  the  poor  lady,  and 
when  she  asked  him  whether  she  might  present 
her  Queens  of  England  to  him,  he  gave  way 
to  unforgivable  peevishness.  "  For  God's  sake 
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don't,  madame,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  should 
not  know  where  to  put  them  or  what  to  do 
with  them."  Then  Lavengro,  the  word- 
master  and  woman-hater,  walked  away 
fuming,  and  said  to  Donne,  "  What  a  damned 
fool  that  woman  is  !  " 

But  do  not  suppose  that  Borrow  would  have 
been  the  extraordinary  personage  he  was  if 
he  had  been  just  a  bull  of  Bashan,  with  a 
resounding  voice  and  an  impenetrable  self- 
conceit,  untempered  by  softness  and  sensitive- 
ness. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  man  with  the 
leonine  face,  the  mane  of  white  hair,  the 
beetling  brow,  the  stonemason  jaw,  was  as 
tender  as  a  child,  as  impressionable  as  a 
woman.  At  the  bottom  of  all  his  beef  and 
brawn  and  "  coffee-house "  manners  was  a 
spirit  of  self-doubt,  perhaps  even  self-mockery. 
That  is  the  reason  why  his  laughter  and  his 
tears  were  in  such  juxtaposition.  He  had 
the  sadness  of  all  the  great  swash-bucklers, 
and  his  writings,  like  his  character,  are  a 
mixture  of  the  grotesque  and  the  sublime. 

Mr.  Willmott  Dixon,  who,  with  his  father, 
was  the  guest  of  Borrow  at  Yarmouth  in  1859, 
mentions  that  he  was  often  devoured  by 
self-doubt  and  held  prisoner  to  Giant  Despair. 
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Mr.  Dixon  writes,  "  I  think  he  must  have 
been  a  rigid  predestinarian,  with  a  firm  belief 
that  his  own  fixed  doom  was  eternal  damna- 
tion. c  Good-bye,  my  friend,'  he  said  to  my 
father  at  parting ;  '  you  are  a  good  man. 
You  will  go  to  heaven.  I  shall  not ;  I  shall 
probably  never  see  you  again  here,  and  I 
cannot  follow  you  there.  Good-bye  ! ' 

He  made  a  similar  remark  to  Doctor  Bately's 
father  when  his  wife  died  in  1869.  "  I  shall 
never  see  my  wife  again — even  if  there  is 
such  a  place  as  heaven.  That  thought  makes 
me  feel  very  lonely." 

Doctor  Eatery  said  his  father  recalled 
distinctly  the  way  Borrow  shrank  back  when 
he  spoke  of  death,  just  as  if  he  had  heard 
the  sound  of  the  rustling  of  the  dread  angel's 
wings. 

Borrow  was  once  speaking  to  the  doctor 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  idea  he  wanted  to 
drive  home  being  that  the  number  of  Bibles 
distributed  did  not,  after  all,  count  for  so 
much.  Here  is  the  fine  way  he  brought  out 
his  idea  : — 

"  You  say  '  There  has  not  been  much 
success  in  a  week's  work.  Perhaps  we  only 
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added  one  new  recruit  to  the  Society.  One 
Bible  sold  in  a  week  !  '  '  Who  was  that  one 
recruit  ?  '  c  Only  a  poor  Spanish  woman 
working  at  the  wine-press.'  '  Now  that  is 
rather  interesting.  And  maybe  she  had  a 
large  family,  you  say  :  five  gr own-up  sons.' ' 
A  slight  pause  here  from  Borrow,  and  then, 
stepping  back,  he  turned  on  the  doctor,  and 
in  a  loud  voice  that  echoed  up  and  down 
the  street  he  exclaimed  dramatically  :  "  The 
mother  of  five  sons  added  to  the  Church  ! 
Who  can  say  where  this  great  conquest  will 
end  ?  Who  can  say  what  was  added  to  the 
Church  when  we  added  that  peasant  woman  ? 
Her  sons  may  be  five  kings,  five  apostles, 
five  statesmen.  And  you  say  only  one  recruit ! 
Do  you  know  who  that  one  peasant  woman 
is  ?  When  we  added  her  to  the  Church  we 
added  a  world  !  We  added  another  flame — 
another  invisible  sun  !  And  you  know  that 
good  Sir  Thomas  Brown  of  Norwich  has 
written  '  Life  must  be  a  pure  flame,  and  we 
live  by  the  invisible  sun  within  us.'  : 

He  was  very  scathing  in  his  remarks  about 
his  neighbours  at  Oulton  and  Lowestoft. 
"  Mind  whom  you  trust  in  Lowestoft,"  he 
wrote  to  Murray,  the  publisher,  and  heavily 
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underlines  this  remark.  He  was  disliked  and 
shunned  by  the  poor  folk  of  the  parish,  and 
after  his  death  some  extraordinary  tales  were 
told  of  his  vagaries,  of  his  mad  war-dance 
around  a  bonfire  of  pirated  copies  of  his  Bible 
in  Spain,  of  his  habit  of  roving  about  at  night, 
of  his  looking  upon  children  in  a  strange  and 
unearthly  manner,  of  his  quarrelsome  ways 
at  the  Bell  Inn.  When  he  died,  the  poor 
folk  came  to  the  charitable  conclusion  that 
if  "  he  had  a-gone  to  the  good  place  he  didn't 
ought." 

A  sad  tragedy  happened  near  Borrow's 
house  at  Oulton  in  1875.  A  poor  woman 
drowned  herself  and  her  baby  in  one  of  the 
deep  dykes  in  the  low-lying  land  near  the 
Broad.  Before  long,  some  were  to  be  found 
who  had  "  heard  tell  as  how ':  there  was 
something  "  funny  strange "  to  be  seen  at 
the  dyke  every  night  at  a  certain  hour.  And 
so  and  so  had  "  seed  ''  'un.  How,  near  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy,  there  stood  a  picturesque 
old  cottage  in  which  lived  Mother  Nobs,  the 
village  charmer  (the  belief  in  witchcraft  still 
holds  its  ground  in  this  nook  of  Norfolk), 
who  was  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  super- 
natural powers.  The  fact  that  the  ghost  at 
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the  dyke  was  taking  much  of  the  shine  out 
of  her  performance  in  haunting  troubled  her 
very  much.  Borrow,  on  one  of  his  walks, 
came  upon  Mother  Nobs  engaged  in  washing 
clothes  in  her  cottage  garden. 

"  Well,  have  you  seen  the  spectre  of  the 
haunted  stream  ?  "  asked  Borrow. 

"  Ghost !  ':  the  old  lady  said,  in  scorn. 
"  Fiddlesticks  !  If  so  be  as  that  mawther 
(girl)  hev  a-gone  to  the  good  place,  Mr. 
Borrow,  'tain't  in  the  nature  of  things  as 
how  she'd  be  wishful  to  come  a-puddlin'  in 
a  muddy  old  dyke  in  the  middle  o5  winter  ; 
and  if  the  '  very  old  'un  '  hev  got  a-hold  of 
her  she'l  be  kept  there  safe  enough  !  " 

Borrow  related  this  occurrence  to  his  friends 
with  great  amusement,  and  he  was  also  much 
interested  in  a  poor,  unhappy  fellow  at 
Gorleston  who  pretended,  in  vulgar  parlance, 
to  have  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  was 
accordingly  regarded  by  the  rustics  as  a 
miracle  of  impiety.  This  man  did  not  use 
his  power  of  ill-doing  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  except,  indeed  (and  they  were  the 
only  occasions  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have 
openly  asked  his  evil  master's  assistance), 
when  the  depth  of  his  carousals  at  the  Duke's 
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Head  had  not  left  him  enough  to  pay  the 
reckoning.  He  was  then  accustomed  to  hold 
his  hat  up  the  chimney  and  demand  money, 
which  was  promptly  showered  down  into  it. 
The  coin  so  obtained  the  landlord  waved  away 
with  a  shudder,  and  was  glad  to  get  quit  of 
the  "  devil's  pieces  "'  and  the  queer,  cranky 
dipsomaniac  on  these  terms. 


IV 
A   CELTIC    TWILIGHT 


Was  Borrow  a  true  Celt  ? — Sorrow's  books  ruled  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  Norfolk  spirit — A  bluff,  English  type  of 
face — The  lure  of  the  wind  and  rain — Inspiration  drawn 
from  the  soil — Wild  Wales — Borrow  on  his  best  be- 
haviour— The  inquisitorial  "  Well  ?  " — Borrow  ignores 
the  Welsh  gypsies. 


CHAPTER   IV 
A  CELTIC  TWILIGHT 

IT  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  idea  of  dis- 
secting Borrow's  many-sided,  many-cornered 
nature  in  a  more  elaborate  style  has  not 
occurred  to  any  of  his  biographers.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  no  writer  has  fully 
separated  the  subtle  essences  and  multi- 
tudinous sympathies — part  Celtic  and  part 
Anglo-Saxon — which  bound  him  with  intri- 
cate threads.  No  one  has  really  been  will- 
ing seriously  to  consider  Borrow's  claim  to 
the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Since 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton  explained  that  he 
was  a  "  Celtic  duckling  hatched  at  Dereham, 
who  took  himself  for  a  veritable  Norfolk 
chicken,"  men  have  come  forward  from  all 
quarters  to  support  this  theory  and  dilate 
upon  it ;  but  they  have  not  added  a  single 
new  Norfolk  characteristic  to  the  two  which 
Watts-Dunton  somewhat  grudgingly  allowed 
Lavengro.  But  I  am  afraid  that  one  of  these 
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latter  characteristics  must  be  ruled  out  of 
order ;  that  Borrow  spoke  with  the  Norfolk 
brogue  is  certainly  a  point  in  favour  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  I  am  strongly  minded 
to  disagree  that  his  passion  for  "  boiled  leg 
of  mutton  "  could  wed  him  any  closer  to  East 
Anglia  than  to  Cornwall.  Mr.  R.  A.  J. 
Walling,  in  his  study  of  Borrow,  commits 
himself  to  the  statement,  "  Borrow  was  no 
Anglo-Saxon  at  all.  His  vain-glorious  boasts 
of  Anglo-Saxon  breeding  were  based  on 
nothing  more  substantial  than  the  fact 
that  his  father  and  mother  happened  to  be 
living  in  Norfolk  at  the  time  when  he  came 
into  the  world.  He  was  a  Celt  of  Celts." 

Now  I  just  wonder  if  Borrow  was  a  "  Celt 
of  Celts,"  in  spite  of  the  Celtic  blood  in  his 
veins.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  heart 
and  spirit  dwelt  more  lovingly  on  the  marshes 
and  broads  of  Norfolk  than  they  did  upon 
the  remote  and  inexpressible  hills  of  Cornwall. 
In  spite  of  the  assertion  that  his  eloquence 
was  mainly  stirred  by  the  Celtic  spirit,  and 
that  he  showed  more  of  the  weather  of 
his  soul  in  dealing  with  Celtic  Ireland  and 
Celtic  Wales,  I  still  maintain  that  the  two 
greatest  books  he  wrote  were  immensely — 
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oh,  immensely — ruled  and  influenced  by  the 
Norfolk  spirit.  After  reading  Lavengro  and 
The  Romany  Rye,  one  cannot  imagine  any 
one  more  gorgeously  English  than  the  Lord  of 
the  Road.  Notwithstanding  the  man's  father 
coming  of  a  pure  Cornish  (Celtic)  stock,  and 
his  mother  having  much  French-Protestant 
blood  in  her  veins,  his  genius  is  not  so  apparent 
in  his  Wild  Wales  as  it  is  in  The  Bible  in 
Spain  and  his  other  works.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  took  eight  years — from  1854  to 
1862 — to  become  imbued  with  Celtic  ardour 
whilst  at  work  on  this  book,  it  does  reveal 
the  fitful  gleams,  in  shifting  light  and  shadows, 
and  the  subtle  essences  of  the  Celtic  soul.  It 
is  quite  true  that  Wild  Wales  is  the  "  happiest  " 
of  his  books,  but  there  is  little  romance, 
mysticism  or  glamour  in  it,  and  we  are  justified 
in  feeling  a  little  disappointed  that  these 
qualities,  so  closely  associated  with  Celtic 
literature,  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  Wild 
Wales  is  a  great  book,  and  it  seems  surprising 
that  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  which  was  at  that 
time  under  the  editorship  of  Thackeray,  should 
have  remarked  that  it  was  "  tiresome  reading." 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not 
received  in  any  quarter  with  enthusiasm,  and 
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the  public  only  supported  the  book  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  only  a  thousand  copies 
having  been  purchased.  A  second  edition 
did  not  appear  till  three  years  afterwards, 
and  the  third  did  not  see  light  till  Borrow 
had  rested  in  his  grave  seven  years. 

"  Borrow  was  fond  of  Norfolk :  the  rest 
was  affectation  .  .  .  the  bluff  and  blunt  and 
downright  John  Bullery  that  Borrow  affected 
was  but  a  pose,"  so  writes  Mr.  R.  A.  J. 
Walling,  but  deliberately  to  ignore  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence  in  the  author's  work  is  dis- 
tinctly unfair,  and  to  affirm  that  his  Norfolk 
attitude  was  mere  pretence  is  untrue.  After 
all,  the  art  of  any  writer  is  an  extraordinary 
cosmopolitan  affair.  Sorrow's  wanderings  in 
Norfolk  were  as  fruitful  as  his  tramps  in  Wales. 
Where,  for  instance,  would  Borrow  have  been 
without  his  conversation  with  Jasper  on 
Mousehole  Heath,  his  Norfolk  cobs,  his  East- 
Anglian  bruisers  and  his  friend  William 
Taylor—"  Godless  Billy  "—at  whose  table  he 
met  all  the  most  intellectual  people  of  Norwich. 
If  Mr.  Walling  could  modify  his  dictum  by 
cutting  out  the  assertion  that  Sorrow's  Nor- 
folk characteristics  were  a  pose,  I  think  I 
could  agree  with  the  rest  of  his  book. 
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As  for  Borrow's  features,  I  am  afraid  that 
there  is  little  trace  of  the  Celtic  character 
in  them.  I  particularly  studied  his  death- 
mask  which  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Borrow 
House,  and  it  shows  a  bluff,  English  type  of 
face,  scholarly  and  refined,  it  is  true,  yet  it 
is  the  face  of  a  sportsman,  not  a  mystic.  It 
certainly  is  not  a  Celtic  type.  Not  as  a  Celt 
is  Borrow  remembered  and  will  be  remembered. 
It  is  as  a  simple  and  very  human  English 
wayfarer,  who  wrote  "  splendid,  strong,  simple 
English."  Just  that,  and  nothing  more.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  cut  a  wide  swath  as  a 
scientific  philologist ;  as  an  antiquary  or  folk- 
lorist  his  works  have  little  or  no  value.  But 
he  will  occupy  a  berth  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Parnassus  for  ever  on  account  of  being,  as 
Francis  Hindes  Groome  said  of  him,  the 
"  prose  Morland  of  a  vanished  road-side  life, 
the  realist,  who,  Defoe-like,  could  make  fiction 
seem  truer  than  fact."  Not  once  in  all  his 
writings  does  Borrow  exhibit  any  tendency  to 
let  his  nerves  play  him  false  and  run  amok 
with  his  sympathies.  He  is  not  at  all  a  Celt 
in  this  respect.  If  in  his  youth  he  has  heard 
"  the  horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing,"  the 
lure  of  the  wind  and  the  rain  on  the  open 
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heath  had  drawn  him  away  from  the  mystic 
piper. 

The  country  and  rustic  life  were  to  George 
Borrow  as  was  the  earth  to  Antaeus,  the 
wrestler,  whose  strength  wras  invincible  so 
long  as  he  was  not  lifted  from  it.  From 
the  soil,  Borrow — like  another  great  writer, 
Thomas  Hardy — draws  his  finest  inspiration  ; 
whilst,  as  is  shown  in  Wild  Wales,  it  is  in 
the  presence  of  artifical  and  conventional 
characters,  and  in  the  exhausted  air  of  the 
"  reserved "  parlours  of  Welsh  hotels  with 
his  wife  and  stepdaughter,  that  his  genius 
flags. 

In  Wild  Wales  we  find  none  of  the  glamour 
and  Rabelaisian  tang  which  is  in  Lavengro 
and  The  Romany  Rye."  It  is  a  simple,  straight- 
forward record  of  a  walking  tour,  and  though 
it  has  not  the  accustomed  spirit  of  adventure 
and  high  courage,  it  is  a  worthy  compeer  of 
his  other  great  books  of  the  open  road.  The 
Welsh  tour  was  made  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1854 ;  during  the  two  or  three 
years  following,  he  seems  to  have  been  work- 
ing upon  this  record  of  it.  The  book  was 
announced  for  publication  in  1857,  but  it 
was  not  until  1862  that  his  publisher,  who 
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had  been  so  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
reception  given  to  Lavengro  and  The  Romany 
Rye,  took  courage  to  offer  it  to  the  public. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Borrow  was 
on  his  best  behaviour  on  this  tour.  His  wife 
and  stepdaughter  had  little  sympathy  with 
his  wild,  bohemian  ways,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  to  give  his  readers  any  of  those 
remarkable  stories  of  horse-witchery,  dog  and 
lion  fights,  and  "  novel  situations  "  in  which 
dear,  truculent,  old  George  always  hit  out 
right  and  left  and  somehow  came  out  on  top. 

Wild  Wales  is  written  in  the  autobiographic 
form,  and  the  events  are  depicted  as  they 
actually  occurred,  while  in  Lavengro  we  feel 
that  there  are  many  excursions  into  the 
realms  of  fancy.  However,  there  is  much  of 
the  compelling  power  of  sheer,  naked  authen- 
ticity in  all  Borrow's  work.  How  can  we 
ever  forget  that  pitiless  picture  of  himself  and 
his  dying  father  in  Lavengro — a  cold,  hard 
word-etching,  with  every  line  bitten  clean 
and  true,  and  rivalled  only  by  Defoe  for  its 
simple  and  direct  challenge.  The  son's  eager 
flow  of  words  and  the  father's  monotonous 
and  inquisitorial  "  Well  ?"  to  all  the  voluble- 
ness  suggests  excruciating  torment  of  the 
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mind.  As  one  grasps  the  calm  but  cruel 
churlishness  of  the  old  soldier's  "  Well  ?  "  it 
rasps  at  one's  heart  strings  to  the  point  of 
physical  pain. 

In  other  parts  of  Lavengro,  we  find  a  note 
that  is,  of  course,  completely  absent  in  Wild 
Wales — that  is,  the  work  of  deliberate  and 
irksome  toil ;  but  for  depth  of  suggestion 
and  evocative  power,  it  stands  above  all  his 
books.  The  Bible  in  Spain  has  also  a  distinc- 
tive note  of  its  own ;  it  is  the  only  book  by 
Borrow  which  has  the  magic  of  spontaneity 
to  the  fullest  extent.  There  is  no  gloomy 
thought  of  garrets,  candles  and  suicide,  and 
it  carries  the  reader  along  with  a  breathless 
contagion  of  colour  and  motion. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton  remarked  on  a 
curious  omission  on  the  part  of  Borrow  in 
Wild  Wales.  Why  are  the  Welsh  gypsies 
ignored,  he  asked. 

Wild  Wales  seems  to  have  disappointed 
Borrovians  because  it  ignores  the  Welsh 
gypies,  the  most  superior  branch  of  all  the 
Romany  race,  except,  perhaps,  the  gypsy 
musicians  of  Hungary.  And  certainly  it  is 
curious  to  speculate  as  to  why  he  ignores 
them  in  that  fashion.  Readers  of  The  Romany 
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Rye  wonder  why,  after  his  adventure  with 
Mrs.  Herne  and  her  granddaughter  and  his 
rescue  by  the  Welshman,  Peter  Williams,  on 
reaching  the  Welsh  border,  Borrow  kept  his 
mouth  closed.  Several  reasons  have  occurred 
to  me,  one  of  which  is  that  his  knowledge  of 
Welsh  Romany  was  of  the  shakiest  kind. 
Another  reason  might  have  been  that  in  The 
Romany  Rye,  as  much  of  his  story  as  could 
be  told  in  two  volumes  being  told,  he  abruptly 
broke  off  as  he  had  broken  off  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume  of  Lavengro.  Or  did  the 
same  reason  that  caused  him  to  write,  in  Wild 
Wales,  an  autobiographic  narrative  without 
any  of  the  fantasies  and  romantic  ornamenta- 
tion which  did  so  much  to  win  popularity 
for  his  previous  books,  govern  him  when  he 
decided  to  ignore  the  gypsies — the  presence 
of  his  wife  and  stepdaughter  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  apologize 
for  a  few  words  on  old  ale  at  this  point,  seeing 
that  Borrow  has  written  much  in  praise  of 
malt  liquor.  Of  course,  Borrow's  predilec- 
tion for  beer  and  beer-houses  is  known  to  all. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  writers  to  exaggerate  his  fond- 
ness for  ale,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
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the  outcome  of  his  craving  to  shock  the 
bourgeois  rather  than  any  desire  to  carouse 
that  he  frequented  the  wayside  inn,  though, 
as  I  have  stated  elsewhere  in  this  book, 
any  talk  of  excessive  drinking  on  Borrow's 
part  that  may  occur  to  the  reader  may  be 
summarily  banished,  for  it  has  been  proved 
that  he  was  very  temperate  in  his  mode  of 
living. 

Borrow  was  fond  of  a  glass  of  beer,  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  In  Wild  Wales,  we  find  him 
denouncing  the  temperance  preachers  in  no 
uncertain  voice,  for  he  termed  their  discourses 
vulgar  and  fanatical  nonsense.  Perhaps  their 
dissertations  on  the  folly  of  drinking  fermented 
liquors  resembled  a  sermon  preached  by  an 
East  Anglian — a  Mr.  Dod — on  malt  many 
years  ago.  I  have  copied  the  treatise  from  an 
old  print,  thinking  it  may  be  of  some  interest : — 

Beloved,  let  me  crave  your  attention.  I  am  a  little 
man,  come  at  a  short  warning  to  preach  a  short  sermon 
from  a  small  subject,  in  an  unworthy  pulpit,  to  a  small 
congregation.  Beloved,  my  text  is  Malt.  I  cannot 
divide  it  into  words,  it  being  but  one  ;  nor  into  syllables, 
it  being  but  one  ;  I  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  divide 
it  into  letters,  which  I  find  to  be  these  four :  M-A-L-T. 

M,  my  beloved,  is  Moral ;  A  is  Allegorical ;  L  is  Literal ; 
T  is  Theological. 

The  Moral  is  set  forth  to  teach  you  drunkards  good 
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manners  ;  therefore  M,  my  masters ;  A,  all  of  you  ; 
L,  listen  ;  T,  to  my  text. 

The  Allegorical  is  when  one  thing  is  spoken  and  another 
thing  is  meant.  The  thing  spoken  of  is  Malt ;  the 
thing  meant  is  the  juice  of  the  malt,  which  you  Cantabs 
make  M,  your  master  ;  A,  your  apparel ;  L,  your  liberty  ; 
and  T,  your  trust. 

The  Literal  is  according  to  the  letter :  M,  much  ; 
A,  ale ;  L,  little ;  T,  trust. 

The  Theological  is  according  to  the  effects  that  it 
works,  and  these  I  find  to  be  of  two  kinds — first  in  this 
world,  and  secondly  in  the  world  to  come.  The  effects 
that  it  works  in  this  world  are,  in  some,  M,  murder ; 
in  others  A,  adultery ;  in  all  L,  looseness  of  life ;  and 
in  some  T,  treason.  The  effects  that  it  works  in  the 
world  to  come  are  M,  misery ;  A,  anguish  ;  L,  lamenta- 
tion ;  and  T,  torment.  So  much  for  my  time  and  text. 

I  shall  improve  this  ;  first  by  way  of  exhortation — 
M,  masters  ;  A,  all  of  you  ;  L,  leave  off  ;  T,  tippling  ; 
or,  secondly,  by  way  of  excommunication — M,  my 
masters ;  A,  all  of  you ;  L,  look  for ;  T,  torment. 
Thirdly,  by  way  of  caution,  take  this  :  A  drunkard  is 
the  annoyance  of  modesty,  the  spoiler  of  civility,  the 
destruction  of  reason,  the  brewer's  agent,  the  ale-house 
benefactor,  his  wife's  sorrow,  his  children's  trouble,  his 
own  shame,  his  neighbour's  scoff,  a  walking  swill-bowl, 
the  picture  of  a  beast,  and  the  monster  of  a  man. 

The  landlord  of  the  Swan  Hotel  at  Stafford 
(Romany  Rye,  chap,  xxix),  who  was  a 
cheery,  good-tempered  soul,  was  evidently  a 
man  after  Borrow's  own  heart.  His  bill  of 
fare  on  the  occasion  that  Borrow  dined  with 
him  included  "  prime  sherry,"  "  a  bottle  of 
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port,"   and   "  prime  porter,   that  of  Barclay, 
the  only  good  porter  in  the  world." 

Before  the  year  1730,  there  were  three  kinds 
of  popular  malt  beverages — ale,  beer,  and  "  two- 
penny." "  Half  and  half "  was  one  moiety 
of  ale  and  beer,  and  another  "  of  two-penny  "  ; 
a  third  of  each  drink  was  known  as  "  three 
threads."  To  save  time  and  labour  in  drawing 
the  drink  from  three  sources,  Harwood,  a 
brewer,  concocted  a  liquor  comprising  all  three 
articles,  and  called  it  Entire,  meaning  that 
it  was  drawn  off  entirely  from  one  barrel. 
Hence  Barclay's  Entire  or  Porter.  The 
popularity  of  Entire  among  porters  caused  it 
to  be  named  after  them. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  when  Borrow  takes 
his  ease  at  an  inn  and  calls  for  ale,  he  celebrates 
the  occasion  with  much  ceremony.  In  these 
days,  all  the  quaint  usages  connected  with  the 
wayside  hostelry  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
There  was  as  much  ritual  attached  to  drinking 
a  mug  of  ale  in  the  merry  past  as  we  now 
connect  with  a  toast  at  a  banquet.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  passages  in  Lavengro 
is,  perhaps,  the  incident  in  chapter  Ixviii, 
where  Borrow  and  the  tinker  meet  and  talk 
over  a  measure  of  ale.  Like  the  wizard  of 
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the  fairy-book,  Borrow  swaggers  into  the  well- 
sanded  inn  kitchen,  to  find  a  tinker  and  his 
family  in  a  very  melancholy  condition  : — 

"  House  !  "  said  I ;  "  House  !  "  and  then,  as  nobody 
appeared,  I  cried  as  loud  as  I  could,  "  House  !  do  you 
hear  me,  House  !  " 

"  What's  your  pleasure,  young  man  ?  "  said  an  elderly 
woman,  who  now  made  her  appearance  from  a  side 
apartment. 

"  To  taste  your  ale,"  said  I. 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  the  woman,  stretching  out  her 
hand  towards  the  empty  mug  upon  the  table. 

"  The  largest  measure-full  in  your  house,"  said  I, 
putting  back  her  hand  gently.  "  This  is  not  the  season 
for  half-pint  mugs." 

"  As  you  will,  young  man,"  said  the  landlady ;  and 
presently  brought  in  an  earthen  pitcher,  which  might 
contain  about  three  pints,  and  which  foamed  and  frothed 
withal. 

"  Will  this  pay  for  it  ?  "  said  I,  putting  down  sixpence. 

"  I  have  to  return  you  a  penny,"  said  the  landlady, 
putting  her  hand  into  her  pocket. 

"  I  want  no  change,"  said  I,  flourishing  my  hand 
with  an  air. 

"  As  you  please,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  landlady, 
and  then  making  a  kind  of  curtsey,  she  again  retired  to 
the  side  apartment. 

"  Here  is  your  health,  sir,"  said  I,  to  the  grimy-looking 
man,  as  I  raised  the  pitcher  to  my  lips. 

Borrow  wanted  no  other  talisman  than  a 
pot  of  ale  to  work  his  magic.  Here  was  a 
most  disconsolate  family,  so  ale,  his  panacea 
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for  all  ills,  was  called  for  and  the  tinker  was 
invited  to  drink  deeply  of  the  "  true  and 
proper  drink  of  Englishmen,"  and  to  remember 
that  "  it  is  a  sad  heart  that  never  rejoices." 
The  ale  was  then  passed  to  the  tinker's  wife 
and  children,  who  each  took  a  draught,  and 
in  about  five  minutes  the  company  had  assumed 
quite  a  cheerful  appearance. 

Whether  it  was  the  genial  and  gladdening 
power  of  the  ale  or  Lav  engross  mysterious 
charm  that  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  weary 
mumpers,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  but  it 
is  certain  that  from  that  minute  things  seemed 
to  take  on  a  much  brighter  hue. 

The  quick  and  generous  insight  by  which 
Borrow  was  able  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  any 
stranger  is  shown  in  a  thousand  instances 
throughout  his  works.  He  ever  had  the  right 
word  for  the  right  moment.  It  seems  that 
he  was  unquestionably  a  great  master  of 
blarney,  and  he  was  hail-fellow-well-met  with 
anyone  whom  it  pleased  him  to  associate, 
from  a  tinker  to  a  lord.  He  captivated  the 
tinker  with  ease  (not  such  an  easy  matter,  any 
wayfarer  will  tell  you)  by  a  few  glib  words  : — 

TINKER.  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  were  a 
blacksmith  by  your  hands. 
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MYSELF.  I  have  seen  them,  however,  as  black  as 
yours.  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  worked  for  many  a  day. 

TINKER.     Where  did  you  serve  first  ? 

MYSELF.     In  Ireland. 

TINKER.     That's  a  good  way  off,  isn't  it  ? 

MYSELF.  Not  very  far  ;  over  those  mountains  to  the 
left  and  the  run  of  salt  water  that  lies  behind  them, 
there's  Ireland. 

TINKER.     It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scholar. 

MYSELF.     Not  half  so  fine  as  to  be  a  tinker. 

TINKER.    How  you  talk  ! 

It  is  curious  that  Borrow  did  not  gather 
together  the  quaint,  English,  drinking  songs 
which  flourished  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  during  his  life.  The  old  Norfolk 
harvest  home,  with  its  succession  of  songs  of 
the  bowl  described  so  vividly  by  James  Blyth 
in  that  remarkable  novel  Rubina,  has  now 
become  but  a  memory  of  the  past.  How 
often  Borrow  must  have  heard  and  seen  the 
quaint  ceremony  of  "  turning  the  cup  over  " 
at  a  harvest  feast.  I  recall  one  occasion,  in 
my  childhood,  when  I  was  taken  to  a  real 
Norfolk  "  Harvest  Home "  by  a  kindly  old 
doctor,  and  it  was  there  I  heard  a  famous 
Bacchic  chorus.  "  The  mighty  rounds  of 
roast  beef"  had  been  cleared  away  and  the 
pies  and  tarts  had  "  disappeared  in  disorder." 
The  chairman  at  the  head  of  the  table  then 
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announced  that  they  would  celebrate  the  feast 
by  performing  the  ancient  rite  of  "  turning  the 
cup  over."  This  statement  was  greeted  with 
hearty  stamping  of  the  feet  and  other  tokens 
of  rustic  revelry.  The  chairman  then  took  a 
huge  jug  of  beer,  frothed  a  pint  into  a  mug 
and  the  first  man — each  took  a  turn — came 
up  with  a  hard  felt  hat  grasped  in  both  hands, 
crown  upwards,  and  received  the  mug  upon 
it.  He  then  had  to  lift  the  cup  to  his  lips 
by  raising  the  hat  and  drink  the  contents 
of  the  beaker  at  a  draught.  Meanwhile,  the 
farm  hands  chanted  this  chorus  : — 

I've  been  to  Yarmouth,  Norwich  and  Cromer, 
I've  been  wandering,  boys,  all  the  world  over — 

Ho,  boys  !     Over  and  over  and  over, 
Drink  up  your  beer  and  turn  your  cup  over, 

Bottom  your  mug  then  turn  it  over, 
The  liquor's  drink'd  up  and  the  cup  is  turned  over  ! 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  drinker,  and  he 
was  expected  to  time  his  draught  so  that  he 
fairly  emptied  the  mug  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  line.  After  the  lines  had  been  chanted 
in  a  most  impressive  tone,  he  was  called  [upon 
to  toss  the  mug  up  in  the  air,  reverse  the  hat 
and  catch  the  mug  again.  Should  the  man 
fail  to  carry  out  this  small  feat  of  jugglery 
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in  a  satisfactory  manner,  he  was  obliged  to 
repeat  the  ceremony,  and  the  last  line  of  the 
chant  would  be  altered  to  : — 

The  beer's  all  drink'd  but  the  cup  ain't  turned  over. 

In  those  days,  when  Norfolk-brewed  liquor 
stung  like  a  whip,  each  cup  that  a  man 
"  bottomed "  would  certainly  impede  his 
chances  of  catching  the  mug  in  his  hat. 
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Richard  Ford's  influence  on  Borrow's  work — Lavengro  meets 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE    MAGIC    OF    LAVENGRO 

LAVENGRO    and     The    Romany    Rye    describe 
Borrow's    early   life    and   adventures,  and    at 
the  same  time  display  his  opinions  and   out- 
look   on    life,  which  had    been    mellowed   by 
many  crowded  years.     We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  publication  of  The  Bible  in  Spain 
had  made  him  for  some  time  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess,  and  London  society  had  sought  to  do 
the  gypsy  writer  honour.     To  quote  his  own 
words,  he  had  found  himself  in  the  company 
of    "  Princes    and    Members    of   Parliament." 
So,    besides   being   a   transcript   of   "  youth's 
sweet-scented  Manuscript,"  there  is  a  triumph- 
ant note   of  confidence  to  be  found   in  this 
autobiography,  as  it  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  all  men  of  genius.     Later  on,  it  was  also  his 
fate  to  experience  the  piteous  lot  of  the  de- 
serted.    In  certain  chapters,  we  find  the  author 
making  abrupt  rushes  from  the  thread  of  the 
narrative   in   order   to   wax   sarcastic   at   the 

i  IS 
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expense  of  former  acquaintances.  An  instance 
of  this  is  exemplified  in  his  attack  upon  Sir 
John  Bowring,  whom  he  hated  so  cordially. 
But  we  must  not  mind  the  byways  through 
which  Borrow  leads  us  as  long  as  he  enter- 
tains us  by  the  way,  for  with  Lavengro  di- 
gression is  progression.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  planning  this  record  of  dashing 
incidents.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  The 
Bible  in  Spain,  he  had  darkly  hinted  to  John 
Murray  that  he  had  a  notion  of  writing  a 
book  in  which  all  the  curious  characters 
he  had  met  and  conversed  with  would  jostle 
each  other  in  a  bookish  pageant.  The  idea 
of  this  "  Biography  in  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
style  "  gradually  evolved,  and  we  find  Borrow 
hard  at  work  upon  it  in  the  years  1843  and 
1844.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  greatly 
influenced  to  write  in  a  strong  and  brave 
style  by  Richard  Ford,  who  had  warned  him 
to  ignore  the  "  nimminy-pimminy  people  think- 
ing subjects  low.  Things  are  low  in  manner  of 

• 

handling.  Draw  nature  in  rags  and  poverty, 
yet  draw  her  truly.  ...  I  hate  your  silver 
fork,  kid  gloves,  curly-haired  school."  In 
these  days,  when  we  are  all  more  or  less 
tramps,  all  lovers  of  the  wind  upon  the 
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heath,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  the 
narrow-minded  outlook  of  the  smug  and 
viciously  virtuous  public  which  bluntly  pro- 
nounced Lavengro  a  failure.  It  is  still  harder 
to  understand  how  the  Aihenceum  and  other 
famous  journals  came  to  miss  all  the 
enchanted  passages  of  this  wonderful  book. 

In  the  first  instance,  this  work  was  alluded 
to  by  John  Murray  in  his  advertisements 
as  Lavengro,  An  Autobiography,  but  after- 
wards Borrow  caused  it  to  be  altered  to  Life, 
A  Drama ;  and  in  the  corrected  proof  copy, 
which  bears  on  the  title-page  the  date  1849, 
the  left-hand  page  heading  is  A  Dramatic 
History.  Again,  in  1849,  we  find  Borrow 
reverting  to  Lavengro,  An  Autobiography,  but 
a  little  later  it  suffered  another  variation  and 
finally  it  was  placed  before  the  public  as 
Lavengro  :  the  Scholar — the  Gypsy — the  Priest. 
At  this  time,  Borrow  was  in  his  forty-sixth 
year,  and  the  indifference  of  the  critics  towards 
this  child  of  his  brain  must  have  been  a  great 
blow  to  him.  The  Aihenceum  styled  the  book 
as  "  balderdash,"  and  the  most  favourable 
notice  appeared  in  an  article  on  "  Roving 
Life  in  England,"  which  was  published  by 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Mr.  Whitwell  Elwin 
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remarked  in  this  article,  "  portions  of  the 
history  are  known  to  be  a  faithful  narrative 
of  Mr.  Borrow's  career."  But  Borrow,  em- 
bittered by  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
reviews,  declared  later  that  he  had  never 
called  Lavengro  an  autobiography,  and  had 
"  never  authorized  anyone  to  call  it  such." 
And  yet  the  original  title  of  Lavengro  bore 
the  words  "  Some  Account  of  the  Life,  Pur- 
suits and  Adventures  of  A  Norfolk  Man  "  ! 
Knowing  the  author's  craving  to  be  considered 
an  East  Anglian,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  brand  the  book  as  an  autobiography. 

After  the  hostile  reception  that  greeted 
Lavengro,  Borrow  retired  for  a  while  and  be- 
came, if  possible,  more  morose  and  gloomy 
than  ever.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
sulked  and  brooded  over  this  failure  when  he 
should  have  been  turning  out  still  better 
work.  The  reply  that  he  was  to  hurl  at  those 
"  blackguardly  :  critics  had  taken  sole  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  consequently  much 
arduous  labour  that  should  have  passed  into 
The  Romany  Rye  was  wasted  on  the  Appen- 
dix, and  at  the  same  time  the  remainder  of 
his  autobiography  was  delayed  in  publica- 
tion for  several  years. 
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After  Borrow  had  spent  a  holiday  in  1855 
roaming  about  the  Isle  of  Man  in  search  of 
old  Manx  ballads  or  "  carvals,"  he  returned 
to  make  things  ready  for  the  publication 
of  The  Romany  Eye,  which  appeared  in  1857. 
He  had  now  elected  to  drop  one  of  the 
"  m's  "  in  the  word  Rommany,  as  we  shall 
see  from  this  advertisement : — 

The  Romany  Eye  :  A  Sequel  to  Lavengro.  By  George 
Borrow.  "  Fear  God  and  take  your  own  part."  In  two 
volumes. 

It  is  said  that  the  writing  of  Lavengro 
cost  Borrow  the  most  extreme  agony,  and  it 
was  really  tinged  throughout  with  his  life's 
blood.  It  was  an  heroic  attempt  to  uphold 
and  preserve  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  In 
this  book,  together  with  The  Romany  Rye, 
we  shall  find  the  quintessence  of  Borrow, 
and  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  it  would 
have  been  enough.  Roving  people  read  him 
as  never  before.  He  is  without  that  element 
of  "  stuffiness  "  which  has  marred  so  much 
work  of  the  so-called  open-air  school  of  writers. 
Slowly  but  steadily,  he  has  been  making 
headway — he  stands  to-day  enskyed,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  word.  With  these  two  books 
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as  a  background,  the  Lord  of  the  Road  strides 
boldly  through  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
chapters,  ever  rebuking  our  faint  hearts  arid 
giving  us  courage.  He  is  like  unto  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

Sorrow's  first  biographer,  the  indefatigable 
Knapp,  has  remarked  that  his  life  of  the 
author  "  furnishes  a  sufficient  and  unalter- 
able exhibition  of  facts  concerning  the  man 
and  his  works."  This  is  not  a  warning  lightly 
to  be  disregarded.  But  Knapp's  Life,  Writings 
and  Correspondence  was  not  to  be  by  any 
means  the  last  word  on  Lavengro.  It  is  true 
that  subsequent  biographers  have  ransacked 
and  plundered  this  vast  monument  of  Bor- 
rovian  detail,  but  they  have  also  gleaned 
after  the  great  gleaner.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter 
has  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  report  that 
Borrow  had  been  neglected  in  his  last  moments, 
although  he  does  not  absolutely  prove  that 
he  did  not  die  alone.  Mr.  Walling  has  followed 
up  the  tracks  of  Sorrow's  Cornish  relatives, 
whilst  many  interesting  official  documents 
appeared  in  the  volume  written  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Jenkins.  Before  these  important  volumes  ap- 
peared, full  justice  had  not  been  done  either 
to  the  character  or  to  the  genius  of  Borrow. 
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In  this  sketch  of  Lavengro,  into  which  I 
shall  dovetail  a  few  notes,  I  do  not  aim  at  any 
elaborate  variorum,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
shall  point  out  a  few  original  notes  that 
have  escaped  other  Borrovians. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  find  in 
Lavengro  a  passage  which  mentions  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  seeing  that  the  famous  monolith, 
which  had  lain  buried  in  the  sand  for  many 
weary  centuries,  had  not  made  its  voyage 
from  the  Nile  to  Thames  when  the  book 
was  published  in  1851.  Borrow's  choice  of 
a  comparison  such  as  the  following  may 
appear  to  be  a  singular  example  of  uncanny 
foresight.  He  is  describing  the  aspect  of 
the  "  below  bridge "  panorama  of  the 
Thames  : — 

To  the  right,  another  forest  of  masts,  and  a  maze  of 
buildings,  from  which,  here  and  there,  shot  up  to  the  sky 
chimneys  taller  than  Cleopatra's  Needle,  vomiting  forth 
huge  wreaths  of  that  black  smoke  which  forms  the 
canopy — occasionally  a  gorgeous  one — of  the  more  than 
Babel  city. 

"  How  little  can  Borrow  have  dreamt  that 
the  Needle  would  ever  rear  its  stately  form 
and  display  its  mystic  hieroglyphs  amid  the 
murl  and  reek  of  the  Babel  city,"  writes  a 
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Borrovian.  But  Cleopatra's  Needle  was  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  as  early  as  1819  by 
Mehemet  All,  and  various  plans  had  been 
suggested  for  shipping  this  bulky  gift  to  Lon- 
don. So  there  is  but  little  of  the  mystic 
art  of  dukkering  to  be  woven  into  this  passage. 
Borrow  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  pro- 
tests by  the  public  at  the  impolite  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  in  not  removing  the  monu- 
ment she  had  so  readily  accepted,  and  this 
most  probably  suggested  the  idea  that  it  might 
one  day  stand  near  the  Pool  of  London. 

Cleopatra's  Needle  also  has  its  associations 
with  the  Bible  Society,  inasmuch  as,  when  it 
was  raised  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  on 
12  September  1878,  the  said  society  deposited 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  including  the  six- 
teenth verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John 
in  215  languages,  in  the  core  of  the  pedestal. 
There  is  an  admirable  outline  of  the  history 
and  significance  of  this  obelisk  in  Mr.  William 
Canton's  Story  of  the  Bible  Society,  issued 
by  John  Murray  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tenary of  this  great  institution. 

So  many  critics  have  been  at  pains  to  prove 
that  Borrow's  knowledge  of  languages  was  not 
quite  so  deep  as  he  boasted,  that  it  is  unneces- 
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sary  to  point  out  the  faults  here.  The  verdict 
of  all  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  his 
claim  to  precise  scholarship  may  be  disre 
garded.  He  was  too  impetuous  and  too  much 
of  a  wayfarer  to  be  deeply  versed  in  languages, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  amaze  and  mystify 
the  reader,  he  often  has  given  derivations  of 
words  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  fan- 
tastic. In  truth,  it  is  often  difficult  to  de- 
termine if  he  is  in  earnest  or  only  indulging 
in  one  of  his  deviations  to  gratify  the  delight 
he  experienced  in  "  astounding  fools." 

In  the  early  'sixties,  when  Borrow  was 
fascinated  by  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language, 
literature,  and  people,  he  would  assert  in 
his  usual  arrogant  way  that  "  Chinese  and 
English  would  be  the  two  languages  which 
would  survive  all  others." 

There  were  certain  subjects  during  his  life 
that  became  something  like  an  obsession  to 
him,  and  at  that  time  it  happened  to  be  China. 
No  doubt  there  was  little  sincerity  in  his 
grotesque  prediction  regarding  the  Chinese 
language,  but  it  would  command  attention, 
and  a  certain  reckless  and  strange  vanity  in 
him  demanded  any  kind  of  recognition.  But 
his  shortcomings  as  a  philologist  need  not 
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undermine  our  faith  in  him  as  an  authority 
on  gypsies.  We  have  the  tribute  of  the 
creator  of  "  Hans  Breitmann  "  to  assure  us, 
if  in  doubt,  for  Leland  had  the  highest  opinion 
for  his  research  as  a  student  of  gypsydom. 
He  pointed  out  that  Borrow  was  the  first 
to  discover  that  Jockey  is  of  gypsy  origin, 
being  taken  from  chuckiri,  meaning  a  whip, 
and  also  supports  his  statement  that  the 
English  gypsies  call  a  Bible,  or  any  book, 
a  Shaster.  Mrs.  Pennell,  Leland's  niece,  writes 
sympathetically  of  her  uncle's  enthusiasm 
for  the  "  Nestor  of  Gipsyism  "  :— 

No  one  could  then,  or  can  ever  again,  see  or  hear 
of  Romanies  without  thinking  of  Borrow.  And  Borrow 
was  still  living — not  the  magnificent,  young,  heroic 
Borrow,  inviting  wonder  wherever  he  went,  whatever 
he  did,  whether  fighting  the  Horrors  or  the  Tinman  ; 
talking  to  an  old  apple- woman  on  London  Bridge,  or 
drinking  beer  at  a  wayside  inn  ;  translating  the  Bible  into 
Mantchu  or  distributing  it  to  the  heathen  in  Spain. 

Leland  wrote  to  Borrow,  in  1873,  asking 
permission  to  dedicate  "  a  very  unpretending 
little  volume  "  on  the  English  gypsies  to  his 
name.  To  this  letter  Borrow  vouchsafed  no 
reply ;  whether  this  silence  was  the  out- 
come of  apathy  or  jealousy  on  his  part  I  leave 
the  reader  to  determine.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter 
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points  out  in  his  defence  that  he  was  "  worn 
out  and  saddened  by  neglect  and  a  sense  of 
literary  failure  "  at  this  part  of  his  life,  but 
no  amount  of  "  special  pleading,"  such  as 
Mr.  Shorter  seeks  to  apply,  can  cover  the  rude- 
ness of  Borrow  in  this  incident.  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell,  writing  of  Borrow  as  he  appeared  in 
1873,  tells  us  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  ill- 
natured  and  grumpy.  A  life  of  comparative 
luxury  in  the  house  at  Brompton  Square, 
with  afternoons  at  the  Savile  Club,  evidently 
did  not  tend  to  improve  the  temper  of  Lav- 
engro.  It  was  all  too  terribly  respectable 
for  him.  Leland's  books  contain  an  enormous 
fund  of  information  proving  him  to  have 
been  a  scientific  philologist,  which  Borrow, 
with  all  his  passion  for  strange  words,  was 
not;  Leland  was  studiously  self-restrained, 
whilst  Borrow  was  a  man  who  would  ride 
his  hobbies  through  a  brick  wall.  Leland's 
books  contain  a  certain  distinction  of  phrasing, 
but  without  much  effectiveness ;  he  seemed 
to  make  no  effort  to  attract  attention,  whereas 
Borrow  was  always  ready  to  pose  and  bounce 
before  people.  "  He  posed  to  me  even  as  a 
mere  lad,"  said  Groom,  "  as  he  posed  later 
to  Colonel  Napier  in  Seville." 
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It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Borrow  could 
ever  have  been  properly  described  as  a  scholar 
or  word-fellow.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
failed  to  discover  a  certain  definite  and  com- 
plicated language  spoken  by  tinkers.  It  was 
not  jargon,  as  many  would  suppose,  but  a 
secret  language,  passed  on  by  the  bards  of 
old,  which  was  called  Shelta.  The  discovery 
of  Shelta  perhaps  made  Leland  famous.  He 
was  amazed  that  Borrow,  who  lived  the  life 
of  a  tinker  and  mixed  so  freely  with  nomads, 
should  have  missed  discovering  it.  "  What 
Borrow  would  have  said,"  he  wrote,  "  had  he 
been  told  it  existed,  passes  conjecture." 

But  taking  Borrow  as  he  lived  in  The  Ro- 
many Rye  and  Lavengro,  he  at  once  becomes 
a  person  of  great  distinction  and  infinite 
charm,  and  we  forget  all  his  vagaries  and 
posings.  He  casts  a  glamour  over  the  way- 
farers and  gypsies  such  as  no  writer  living  or 
dead  has  ever  been  able  to  approach,  and 
though  his  knowledge  of  their  folk-lore  and 
strange  history  was  "  practically  ra7,"  his 
touch  is  more  mysterious  and  inward  than 
the  other  distinguished  authorities  of  gypsy- 
lore. 

Borrow   translates   from  the    Romany  this 
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curious  specimen  of  gypsy  philosophy  :  "  My 
father,  why  were  worms  made  ?  ':  "  My  son. 
that  moles  might  live  by  eating  them."  "  My 
father,  why  were  moles  made  ?  5:  "  My  son, 
that  you  and  I  might  live  by  catching  them." 
"  My  father,  why  were  you  and  I  made  ?  ' 
"  My  son,  that  worms  might  live  by  eating 
us." 

A  telling  instance  of  that  "  inward  "  touch 
is  to  be  found  in  the  now  famous  dialogue 
on  death  with  Petulengro.  He  got  into  his 
work  the  very  spirit  of  the  open  road  and  that 
mysterious  "  moving  music  which  is  life." 
And  yet  if  we  analyse  this  passage,  we  find 
it  is  quite  a  matter-of-fact  conversation.  There 
is  a  morbid  note,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  skil- 
fully balanced  by  the  splendour  of  his  "  Life 
is  very  sweet,  brother ;  who  would  wish  to 
die."  The  fact  is,  Borrow  was  master  of  a 
certain  kind  of  dialogue  which,  compared  with 
every  other  kind  of  writing,  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  It  is  not  the  speech  of  the  scholar, 
the  gypsy  or  the  priest,  but  it  has  such  a 
wonderful  air  of  reality  that  it  might  have 
been  written  by  any  one  of  these  good  people. 
But  Borrow,  who  was  the  natural-born  incar- 
nation of  the  trio,  accomplishes  the  unfore- 
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seeable ;  he  imbued  the  speech  of  the  tinker 
with  his  personality,  and,  with  the  fire  of 
his  genius,  allied  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  scholar 
and  the  saint.  It  is  not  ordinary  speech 
after  all ;  it  is  inspired  : — 

I  now  wandered  along  the  heath  until  I  came  to  a 
place  where,  beside  a  thick  furze,  sat  a  man,  his  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  the  red  ball  of  the  setting  sun. 

"  That's  not  you,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  brother  !  " 

"  I've  not  seen  you  for  years." 

"  How  should  you,  brother  ?  " 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  The  fight,  brother." 

"  Where  are  the  tents  ? 

44  On  the  old  spot,  brother." 

44  Any  news  since  we  parted  ?  " 

"  Two  deaths,  brother." 

44  Who  are  dead,  Jasper  ?  " 

44  Father  and  mother,  brother." 

44  Where  did  they  die  ?  " 

44  Where  they  were  sent,  brother." 

44  And  Mrs.  Herne  ?  " 

44  She's  alive,  brother." 

44  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

44  In  Yorkshire,  brother." 

44  What  is  your  opinion  of  death,  Mr.  Petulengro  ?  " 
said  I,  as  I  sat  down  beside  him. 

44  My  opinion  of  death,  brother,  is  much  the  same  as 
that  in  the  old  song  of  Pharaoh,  which  I  heard  my 
grandam  sing  : — 

Canna  marel  o  manus  chivios  ande  puv, 
Ta  rovel  pa  leste  o  chavo  ta  romi. 
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When  a  man  dies  he  is  cast  into  the  earth,  and  his  wife 
and  child  sorrow  over  him.  If  he  has  neither  wife  nor 
child,  then  his  father  and  mother,  I  suppose  ;  and  if 
he  is  quite  alone  in  the  world,  why,  then  hej.s*cast  into 
the  earth,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  is  the  end  of  man  ?  ' 

"  There's  an  end  of  him,  brother,  more's  the  pity." 

"  Why  do  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  Life  is  sweet,  brother." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Think  so  !  There's  night  and  day,  brother,  both 
sweet  things  ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  brother,  all  sweet 
things  ;  there's  likewise  a  wind  on  the  heath.  Life  is 
very  sweet,  brother ;  who  would  wish  to  die  ?  " 

"  I  would  wish  to  die." 

"  You  talk  like  a  gorgio — which  is  the  same  as  talking 
like  a  fool ;  were  you  a  Rommany  Chal  you  would  talk 
wiser.  Wish  to  die,  indeed  !  A  Rommany  Chal  would 
wish  to  live  for  ever  !  " 

"  In  sickness,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  There's  the  sun  and  the  stars,  brother." 

"  In  blindness,  Jasper  ?  " 

"  There's  the  wind  on  the  heath,  brother ;  if  I  could 
only  feel  that,  I  would  gladly  live  for  ever.  Dosta, 
we'll  now  go  to  the  tents  and  put  on  the  gloves ;  and 
I'll  try  to  make  you  feel  what  a  sweet  thing  it  is  to  be 
alive,  brother." 

If  that  passage  does  not  send  the  reader 
unacquainted  with  Lavengro  to  that  book  of 
magic,  I  do  not  know  what  will. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  chapter  xix 
of  Lavengro  which  has  doubtless  perplexed 
some  readers.  In  describing  the  "  gentleman 
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lawyer  "  of  Norwich  to  whom  he  was  articled, 
Borrow  refers  to  a  certain  Monsieur  Vidocq. 
A  letter  was  discovered  after  Borrow's  death 
in  which  he  described  his  meeting  with  Vidocq, 
who  was  the  principal  agent  of  the  French 
police  till  1827.  "  A  strange  fellow,  and 
amongst  other  things  a  dabbler  in  literature," 
he  wrote.  This  police  official  had  formerly 
been  a  soldier,  galley  slave,  and  highwayman. 
Dr.  Knapp  has  suggested  that  Borrow  made 
a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Vidocq,  which 
appeared  in  1829.  Borrow  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  Vidocq ;  he  thought  him  a  liar, 
and  was  suspicious  of  his  sincerity  owing  to 
his  glib  tongue.  He  warned  Mr.  John  Murray 
that  his  wily  friend  might  possibly  produce  a 
compressed  translation  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain, 
if  this  work  was  not  translated  into  French. 

At  the  same  time,  he  hated  "  respectable  " 
simpletons.  That  respectability,  which  is  the 
blessed  pledge  of  our  humanity,  was  to  him 
but  a  despicable  badge  of  our  national  defect. 
He  wondered  how  we  could  be  such  fools  as 
to  despise  a  tinker  or  worship  a  peer  of  the 
realm  when  the  Maker  Himself  had  drawn 
no  line  between  the  two.  Borrow's  light 
may  have  been  defective  at  times,  but  he  acts 
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up  to  it  with  a  gusto  that  sweeps  all  before  it. 
The  great  charm,  therefore,  and  comfort  of 
Borrow  is  that  we  may  be  certain  that  he  will 
never  disappoint  us.  We  never  tremble  when 
we  find  him  in  a  tight  corner.  We  know  that 
his  answer  will  come  exactly  suiting  his  one 
particular  object.  Even  in  his  Appendix  to 
The  Romany  Rye,  which  in  parts  is  rather 
regrettable,  he  at  least  shows  a  ready  self- 
possession  and  a  detection  for  much  that  is 
false  and  mean.  Witness  the  burst  of  plain 
speaking  in  chapter  viii,  for  which  we  may 
forgive  him  many  a  sin. 

The  conduct  of  Lavengro  with  respect  to  drink  may, 
upon  the  whole,  serve  as  a  model.  He  is  no  drunkard, 
nor  is  he  fond  of  intoxicating  other  people ;  yet  when 
the  horrors  are  upon  him,  he  has  no  objection  to  go  to 
a  public-house  and  call  for  a  pint  of  ale,  nor  does  he 
shrink  from  recommending  ale  to  others  when  they  are 
faint  and  down  cast.  .  .  . 

If  the  conduct  of  Lavengro  with  regard  to  drink  is 
open  to  little  censure,  assuredly  the  use  which  he  makes 
of  his  fists  is  entitled  to  none  at  all.  Because  he  has  a 
pair  of  tolerably  strong  fists,  and  knows  to  a  certain 
extent  how  to  use  them,  is  he  a  swaggerer  or  oppressor  ? 
To  what  ill  account  does  he  turn  them  ?  Who  more 
quiet  gentle  and  inoffensive  than  he  ?  He  beats  off  a 
ruffian  who  attacks  him  in  a  dingle ;  has  a  kind  of 
friendly  tussle  with  Mr.  Petulengro,  and  behold  the  extent 
of  his  fistic  exploits. 
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Ay,  but  he  associates  with  prize-fighters  ;  andjthat 
very  fellow,  Petulengro,  is  a  prize-fighter,  and  has  fought 
for  a  stake  in  a  ring.  Well,  and  if  he  had  not  associated 
with  prize-fighters,  how  could  he  have  used  his  fists  ? 
Oh,  anybody  can  use  his  fists  in  his  own  defence,  without 
being  taught  by  prize-fighters.  Can  they  ?  Then  why 
does  not  the  Italian,  or  Spaniard,  or  Afghan  use  his  fists 
when  insulted  or  outraged,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
lethal  weapons  ?  Nobody  can  use  his  fists  without  being 
taught  the  use  of  them  by  those  who  have  themselves 
been  taught,  no  more  than  anyone  can  "  whiffle  "  without 
being  taught  by  a  master  of  the  art.  Now  let  any  man 
of  the  present  day  try  to  whiffle.  Would  not  anyone 
who  wished  to  whiffle  have  to  go  to  a  master  of  the  art. 
Assuredly  !  but  where  would  he  find  one  at  the  present 
day  ?  The  last  of  the  whifflers  hanged  himself  not  so 
many  years  ago  on  a  bell-rope  in  a  church  steeple  of 
"the  old  town"  from  pure  grief  that  there  was  no 
further  demand  for  the  exhibition  of  his  art,  there  being 
no  demand  for  whiffling  since  the  discontinuation  of 
Guildhall  banquets.  Whiffling  is  lost.  The  old  chap 
left  his  sword  behind  him  ;  let  anyone  take  up  the  old 
chap's  sword  and  try  to  whiffle.  Now  much  the  same 
hand  as  he  would  make  who  would  take  up  the  whiffler's 
sword  and  try  to  whiffle,  would  he  who  should  try  to 
use  his  fists  who  had  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  master. 

With  all  this  talk  of  whifflers  by  Borrow,  I 
think  the  reader  ought  to  know  something 
of  the  humours  of  the  Norwich  guild.  The 
whifflers  were  a  set  of  men,  clad  in  a  quaint 
dress  of  similar  style  to  that  of  the  Pope's 
Swiss  guards,  whose  office  it  was  to  clear  the 
crowd  from  before  the  carriage  of  the  Mayor 
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during  the  annual  procession  on  Guildhall  day 
at  Norwich.  This  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  blunt  swords,  with  which  in  stern  silence 
and  a  fierce  countenance  they  made  appar- 
ently the  most  desperate  blows  at  the  popu- 
lace. After  the  year  1835,  when  the  old 
Corporations  were  swept  away,  all  this 
antique  pageantry  was  abolished.  In  Notices 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Costume  Processions, 
Pageantry,  etc.,  formerly  displayed  by  the  Cor- 
poration, Norwich,  1850,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  "  Whifflers  "  and  "  Snap,"  both  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  Borrow  in  Lavengro.  This 
book  gives  one  to  understand  that  whiffling 
was  an  art  that  required  as  much  practice 
and  skill  as  fencing.  The  whiffler  who  really 
hit  his  mark  would  have  certainly  lost  his 
reputation.  The  whole  art  of  whiffling  was 
to  make  a  ferocious  onslaught  without  harming 
the  people  in  any  way.  "  Snap "  was  an 
undoubted  but  a  degenerate  descendant  of 
our  Dragon  that  was  done  to  death  by  St. 
George.  Professor  Knapp,  however,  says  that 
the  snap-dragon  of  Norwich  is  the  Tarasque 
of  the  south  of  France,  and  the  Tarasca  of 
Spain,  which  is  carried  about  on  Corpus 
Christi  day. 
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Ewing  informs  us  that  the  knight  himself, 
"  clad  in  complete  and  glittering  armour, 
well  mounted,  and  attended  by  his  henchman, 
was  ordered  by  his  worship  the  mayor  6  to 
maintain  his  estate  for  two  days,  and  hold 
conflict  with  the  dragon  ;  '  which,  after  much 
turmoil,  amidst  the  braying  of  trumpets,  the 
antics  of  the  whifflers,  and  shouts  of  the 
populace,  was  conquered  and  led  captive  by 
the  Lady  Margaret.  She,  too,  mounted  on 
her  palfrey,  richly  caparisoned  and  led  by  her 
henchman,  was  welcomed  from  the  windows 
and  balconies  by  the  waving  of  'kerchiefs, 
the  fluttering  of  flags  and  ancients,  the  ringing 
of  church  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the 
music  of  the  city  waits  and  other  minstrels." 

In  MackarelPs  MS.  History  of  Norwich,  we 
are  told  "  the  last  Dragon  was  so  contrived 
as  to  spread  and  clap  his  wings,  distend  or 
contract  its  head,"  and  "  it  was  made  of 
basket-work,  and  painted  cloath  over  it." 
The  children  "  enjoyed  an  exciting  mixture 
of  terror  and  delight  upon  the  advance  of  this 
monster,"  and  were  no  doubt  awed  by  the 
wolfish  way  it  swallowed  halfpence  thrown 
by  the  crowd. 

***** 
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Borrow  was  no  common  collector.  He  did 
not  pursue  the  painted  butterfly  or  hoard 
postage  stamps.  First  editions  of  rare  books 
were  safe  from  his  clutches,  and  he  abhorred 
fossils,  fans  and  old  china.  No  connoisseur's 
bric-a-brac  ever  tempted  him  to  transgress 
the  tenth  precept.  But  he  collected  old  songs 
and  tales  and  stored  them  in  his  heart.  Songs 
of  Ireland  and  songs  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  ancient 
Spanish  ballads.  Songs  of  kings  and  songs 
of  beggars.  Songs  with  subtle,  mind-haunting 
phrases  and  songs  starred  with  staccato  ex- 
pressions. This  "  craze "  for  verse  transla- 
tions remained  with  him  till  the  end,  says 
Clement  Shorter.  To  Borrow  they  were  as 
priceless  jewels,  and  the  persistency  with  which 
the  publishers  rejected  these  ballads  must 
have  been  a  great  sorrow  to  him.  Wherever 
Lavengro  went,  he  searched  for  old  ballads, 
and  sometimes  when  he  had  found  them  he 
sang  them.  He  tells  us  many  times  in  his 
letters  and  books  how  he  solaced  himself  on 
a  long  tramp  by  singing  selections  from 
ancient  legend  and  verse.  And  the  wilder 
and  wetter  the  weather,  the  happier  he  felt. 
Wind  in  the  face,  rain  on  the  head,  forward 
he  went  singing — 

Look  out,  look  out,  Swayne  Vouved  ! 
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The  night  might  be  wild  and  wet,  but  here 
was  a  fighter  of  the  darkness  and  the  gale. 
Slapped  on  the  chest,  smitten  in  the  eyes, 
breath-beaten  and  storm-shaken,  Borrow 
seemed  to  be  a  creature  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
raised  by  them,  as  the  clinging  and  magic 
grasses  are  raised.  He  was  a  hundredfold 
more  himself  out  in  the  open.  The  Borrow, 
who  hankered  after  social  success  and  a  title, 
doing  the  proper  thing  and  saying  the  proper 
thing,  ever  looked  wistfully  out  of  the  window 
at  the  other  Borrow-like  distant  relation. 
There  was  a  stratum  of  the  "  forest  primeval  " 
in  Lavengro,  but  curiously  it  did  not  break 
out  in  improper  ways,  but  it  smouldered, 
sharpened  axes,  and  droned  war  songs  beneath 
its  breath.  As  one  might  expect  in  a  nature 
of  this  complexity,  life  did  not  bring  un- 
mixed happiness.  If  the  truth  be  spoken, 
one  is  forced  to  declare  Borrow  had  a  genius 
for  being  melancholy.  It  is,  of  course,  evi- 
dent to  any  person  who  has  devoted  attention 
to  his  character  that  he  struggled  very  hard 
to  place  his  name  high  up  on  the  list  for  the 
public  to  see  ;  as  I  have  said  before,  this  was 
a  strain  of  vanity  which  had  prompted  him 
to  seek  a  seat  on  the  quorum,  a  consulship, 
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and  a  post  at  the  British  Museum.  Yet  he 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  forgive  poor 
Byron  for  his  few  petty  vanities.  In  Laven- 
gro,  he  gave  forth  all  manner  of  personal 
details  about  the  poet,  and  by  assuming  a 
naive,  unconscious  air,  as  of  one  ignorant 
of  all  offences.  He  called  him  "  A  perfumed 
lordling,  with  a  white  hand  loaded  with  gawds," 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Francis  Ardry 
that  Borrow  was  a  little  envious  of  Byron, 
the  demigod  of  England,  "  from  the  peer 
to  the  draper's  assistant."  Dear,  cranky, 
truculent,  old  Borrow  !  Whenever  he  saw  a 
head,  he  hit  it.  What  an  aversion  he  had  for 
the  Scotch  people,  too  !  In  1858,  he  wrote 
from  Aberdeen  : — 

I  am  sorry  I  came  to  Scotland.  I  was  never  in  such 
a  place  for  cheating  and  imposition  in  my  life. 

In  another  letter,  he  says : — 

I  have  not  spent  much  money  .  .  .  my  expenses 
average  a  shilling  a  day. 

The  people  of  Aberdeen  certainly  did  not 
get  far  with  their  attempts  at  imposition 
on  George  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI 

NEW    REMINISCENCES    OF    GEORGE 
BORROW 

MR.  W.  WILLMOT  DIXON  remembers  Borrow 
when  he  was  collecting  folk-lore  and  notes 
for  a  new  book  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  gives 
a  rare  glimpse  of  his  large  and  generous  per- 
sonality in  the  following  record  : — 

***** 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon  in  July.  The 
summer  holidays  were  in  full  swing,  for  in 
those  remote  days  the  school  "  broke-up  "  in 
June.  Four  of  us,  all  school- fellows,  were 
lying  full  length  on  the  grass  in  the  play- 
ground by  the  sea.  We  had  been  alternately 
bathing  and  cricketing  all  day. 

Suddenly  we  were  aware  of  a  startling 
apparition.  A  very  big  man,  dressed  in 
black,  wearing  a  tall  hat  and  carrying  a  huge 
umbrella,  was  coming  across  the  field  towards 
us  from  the  direction  of  the  school.  He  was 
evidently  bent  on  accosting  us.  We  all  sat 
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up.  Presently  he  hailed  us  in  a  loud,  com- 
manding voice  : — 

"  Boys !  Is  there  any  one  alive  in  that 
building  ?  "  pointing  to  the  school. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  for  I  did  not 
quite  grasp  the  import  of  the  question,  I 
answered  : — 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  can't  make  them  hear.  All  asleep, 
I  suppose — or  drunk,  perhaps.  When  the 
cat's  away  mice — you  know.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  must  be  somebody  about 
sir.  Some  of  the  servants " 

"  I  tell  you,  boy,  there  isn't.  If  you're  not 
as  stupid  as  everyone  else  seems  to  be  here, 
perhaps  you  can  answer  a  simple  question. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  any  museum  in 
that  big  barrack  where  there  are  plaster 
casts  of  Runic  Monuments  ?  J! 

"  Yes,  sir  " 

"  Can  you  get  me  the  key  ?  5! 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  boy,  come  along  and  get  it 
for  me." 

I  had  risen  to  my  feet  out  of  respect  for  this 
imposing  stranger,  and  as  I  stepped  forward 
there  was  disclosed  to  view  a  sling,  which 
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I  had  hastily  slipped  under  my  leg  when  I 
saw  the  clerical-looking  visitor  approaching, 
for  the  sling  was  a  strictly-forbidden  imple- 
ment, the  possession  of  which,  if  discovered, 
entailed  dire  penal  consequences.  The  quick, 
dark  eye  of  the  big  man  spotted  it  instantly. 

"Hullo!  What's  that,  boy?  A  sling, 
eh?" 

"  Ye-es,"  I  stammered,  reddening,  in  full 
expectation  of  a  severe  reproof.  But,  to  my 
surprise  and  relief,  the  big  man  apparently 
saw  no  harm  in  slinging,  for  he  said  : — 

"  How  far  can  you  sling  a  stone,  boy  ? 
Over  the  ruins  of  that  old  Danish  castle, 
there  ?  Eh,  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Let  me  see  you  do  it,  then,  boy." 

I  took  from  my  side-pocket  a  smooth, 
round  stone,  carefully  selected  from  the  beach, 
fitted  it  in  the  sling,  and  easily  flung  it  far 
over  the  ruined  castle. 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  big  man,  approvingly. 
u  I  see  that  you  know  how  to  use  a  sling, 
boy.  Now  come  and  get  me  that  key  and 
let  me  into  that  palace  of  sleep  yonder. 

I  procured  the  key,  unlocked  the  museum, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  big  man  to  his 
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own  devices,  when  he  called  out  brusquely 
and  imperatively  : — 

"  Stay,  boy  !  I  may  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions,  as  you're  apparently  the  only  liv- 
ing creature  in  this  big  dormitory  that  isn't 
either  asleep  or  too  stupid  to  give  any  in- 
formation." 

He  was  soon  absorbed  in  studying  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Runics,  which  were  in  a 
rather  dusty  and  neglected  condition. 

I  sat  on  the  window-ledge  and  studied 
this  unconventional  stranger  at  my  leisure. 
My  heart  warmed  to  him  because  he  saw  no 
harm  in  slinging,  and  evidently  approved  of 
my  skill  in  that  unholy  and  forbidden  art. 
With  one  exception,  the  notable  Vicar  of 
Bradden,  I  had  never  before  seen  so  big  a 
man,  and  there  was  an  impressiveness  about 
his  mein  and  stature  to  which  my  experi- 
ence could  afford  no  parallel.  The  massive 
breadth  of  his  figure  seemed  to  me  colossal. 
His  hair  was  snow-white,  but  he  did  not  look 
very  old.  His  face  was  smooth  as  an  egg — 
not  clean-shaven,  but  naturally  hairless — his 
features  were  large  and  bold,  his  expression 
resolute,  almost  truculent,  his  eyes  dark  and 
piercing,  his  voice  deep,  sonorous,  authorita- 
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tive.  His  black  coat  and  trousers  were  plenti- 
fully besprinkled  with  dust.  He  wore  low 
shoes  and  white  cotton  socks,  which  gave  an 
untidy  look  to  his  feet.  Although  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  who  or  what  he  was,  I  felt 
in  awe  of  him.  Despite  his  clerical  black 
broad-cloth,  I  had  seen  that  he  was  not  a 
clergyman.  Parsons  were  familiar  to  me,  and 
I  was  certain  that  he  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  was  about  an  hour  in  the  museum.  When 
he  had  finished  his  inspection  of  the  Runic 
casts,  he  said  brusquely  : — 

"  I've  done,  boy.  I've  seen  all  I  want  to  see 
of  your  precious  museum.  You  can  lock  up." 

Without  another  word  he  stalked  out,  not 
vouchsafing  me  as  much  as  a  side-look.  When 
I  had  locked  up  the  place  I  came  out  and  looked 
for  him,  but  he  had  disappeared. 

Nearly  three  months  later,  my  father  an- 
nounced at  breakfast  one  morning  that  George 
Borrow,  the  celebrated  traveller,  the  author 
of  two  famous  works,  The  Bible  in  Spain 
and  Lavengro,  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  us  and  was  to  arrive  the  following 
week  with  his  wife  and  stepdaughter. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  only  celebrity  of  any 
kind  that  I  had  ever  met  in  private  life  was 

10 
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Dr.  Livingstone,  and  him  I  had  seen  but 
once  in  a  crowded  drawing-room,  when  I  was 
a  small  boy  of  nine.  I  was,  therefore,  all 
agog  to  see  the  hero  of  all  the  wonderful 
adventures  I  had  heard  and  read  of.  What 
would  he  be  like  ?  Would  he  be  a  very 
terrible  and  awesome  personage  ?  There  was 
a  sort  of  fear  mingled  with  the  curiosity  with 
which  I  awaited  the  coming  of  the  "  lion." 

On  the  eventful  day  I  went  to  the  drawing- 
room  with  my  sisters  to  be  introduced  to  the 
distinguished  visitors.  I  can  recall  vividly 
now  the  shock  of  astonishment  and  almost 
dismay  with  which  I  recognized  in  George 
Borrow,  the  great  author  and  traveller,  the 
big  man  in  black  whom  I  had  conducted  to 
the  museum.  He  recognized  me  instantly. 

"Hullo!  The  boy  with  the  sling,  eh? 
Killed  anybody  yet,  boy  ?  " 

It  was  a  terribly  disconcerting  welcome. 
The  sling,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  strictly 
forbidden  implement.  My  father's  eye  was 
on  me  with  severe  interrogation  in  its  glance ; 
my  face,  I've  no  doubt,  was  crimson,  and  I 
was  stricken  dumb.  But  Borrow  saw  that 
he  had  unwittingly  placed  me  in  an  embar- 
rassing position,  and  he  proceeded  at  once 
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to  atone  for  his  indiscretion.  He  came  for- 
ward, laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and, 
turning  to  my  father,  said  : — 

"  This  boy  was  the  only  living  creature 
that  wasn't  asleep  or  stupefied  when  I  came 
to  see  your  museum.  I  walked  into  your 
town  with  the  grand  castle,  called  upon  your 
High  Bailiff,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
me  anything  about  a  museum  at  the  College, 
and  whether  there  were,  as  I  had  been  told, 
plaster  casts  there  of  all  the  Runics  in  the 
island ;  he  could  tell  me  nawthing.  I  went 
to  your  Government  Chaplain,  from  him  I 
could  get — nawthing.  I  went  to  your  leading 
advocate  ;  he  could  tell  me  nawthing.  I  came 
to  the  College.  I  could  get  nawthing,  till 
I  happened  to  come  across  this  boy,  the  one 
creature  that  was  awake  and  had  his  wits 
about  him.  I  have  a  respect  for  this  boy." 

My  cheeks  were  flaming,  my  brain  was  in  a 
whirl  of  delirious  delight ;  this  unexpected 
praise  from  such  a  source  went  to  my  head 
like  wine.  I  was  still  dizzy  from  the  shock, 
when  with  a  sudden  twirl  of  his  great  hand 
he  whisked  me  round,  and,  bending  his  head 
till  his  face  almost  touched  mine,  he  said  in 
a  low  voice  : — 
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"  How  far  can  you  throw  a  stone,  boy  ? 
Not  sling,  throw  ? 

"  I — I — don't  know,"  I  stammered  in  a 
whisper. 

44  A  hundred  yards  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  boy.  I'll  put  you  to 
the  test  before  I  leave." 

Then  he  let  me  go,  turned  away,  and 
apparently  forgot  my  very  existence.  But  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  putting  me  to  the 
test,  and  I  triumphantly  passed  it,  for  I  was 
a  born  stone- thrower,  and  always  carried  a 
picked  lot  of  pebbles  from  the  beach  in  my 
pockets,  ready  for  any  target  that  might 
present  itself.  There  were  those  who  deemed 
this  a  most  objectionable  and  reprehensible 
trait  in  my  character.  But  Borrow  knew 
better. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  heard  him  eulo- 
gize the  stone- throwing  prowess  of  the  Chinese 
as  a  proof  of  the  fine,  natural,  raw  material 
for  fighting  that  they  possessed. 

It  was,  at  any  rate,  as  a  slinger  and  stone- 
thrower  that  /  won  the  high  privilege  of 
"  Lavengro's  "  recognition.  And  on  the  last 
occasion  that  I  was  his  guest,  at  a  dinner 
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which  he  gave  at  an  hotel   in  Yarmouth,  he 
seated  me,  though  I  was  but  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
in  the  place  of  honour  at  his  right  hand. 
***** 

As  a  writer,  Borrow  was  restricted  by  a 
limited  sense  of  humour  and  an  entire  lack  of 
real  imagination.  He  lacked  the  subtlety  and 
soaring  imagination  of  the  Celtic  spirit.  His 
work  has  the  sap  and  strength  that  suggests 
it  is  corded  together  with  muscle  and  flesh. 
We  feel  it  in  these  lines  taken  from  chapter 
xxiv  of  Lavengro. 

Give  me  a  haunch  of  buck  to  eat,  and  to  drink  Madeira 

old, 

And  a  gentle  wife  to  rest  with,  and  in  my  arms  to  fold, 
An  Arabic  book  to  study,  a  Norfolk  cob  to  ride, 
And  a  house  to  live  in  shaded  with  trees,  and  near 

to  a  river  side  ; 
With  such  good  things  around  me,   and  blessed  with 

good  health  withal, 
Though  I  should  live  for  a  hundred  years,  for  death  I 

would  not  call. 

His  admiration  for  the  short-legged  and 
stout,  East- Anglian- bred  horse  is  well-known, 
and  it  will  be  recalled  that,  in  April  1827, 
he  attended  Tombland  Fair  at  Norwich  in 
order  to  doff  his  hat  to  that  celebrated  horse 
"  Marshland  Shales."  Borrow  often  asserted 
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that  his  love  for  horses  was  as  great  as  his 
passion  for  strange  words  and  old  ale. 

Although  Borrow  was  always  proud  to  call 
himself  an  East  Anglian,  he  has  frequently 
indulged  in  jokes  that  have  not  been  entirely 
flattering  to  the  people  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
His  jests  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  gloomy,  but 
the  passage  of  words  with  a  jockey  at  Horn- 
castle  Fair  is  rather  pleasing.  At  this  time, 
he  had  turned  horse-dealer  and  was  putting 
a  horse  through  his  paces  before  several  con- 
noisseurs. A  stranger,  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  get  into  the  saddle  to  see  how  the  noble 
animal  would  move  under  him,  had  aroused 
Lavengro's  suspicions ;  he  had  been  warned 
by  friends  that  the  fair  attracted  many  sharks 
and  swindlers,  and  consequently  refused  to 
let  the  fellow  mount  the  horse.  On  being 
questioned  why  he  refused,  the  Romany  Rye 
replies  : — 

"  Lest  you  should  be  a  Yorkshireman,"  said  I,  "  and 
should  run  away  with  the  horse." 

"  Yorkshire  ?  "  said  the  man ;  "  I  am  from  Suffolk- 
silly  Suffolk — so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  running 
away  with  the  horse." 

"  Oh  !  if  that's  the  case,"  said  I,  "  I  should  be  afraid 
that  the  horse  would  run  away  with  you ;  so  I  will  by 
no  means  let  you  mount." 
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"  Will  you  let  me  look  in  his  mouth  ?  "  said  the  man. 

44  If  youjplease,"  said  I ;  44  but  I  tell  you,  he's  apt 
to  bite." 

44  He  can  scarcely  be  a  worse  bite  than  his  master," 
said  the  man,  looking  into  the  horse's  mouth. 


Apparently  there  could  not  be  two  natures 
more  unsympathetic  than  that  of  Borrow 
and  the  Celts.  He  has  little  of  their  flashing 
Celtic  wit — shy,  stiff,  a  thorough  churchman, 
he  is  distant  and  reserved.  That  elusive  some- 
thing which  we  call  Celtic  glamour  is  not  to 
be  traced  anywhere  in  his  work.  The  very 
fundamental  and  significant  atmosphere  of 
Celtic  literature  is  a  sense  of  remoteness. 
Whether  in  Irish  or  Welsh  romance  we  find  it. 
It  is  in  that  great  romance,  The  Dream  of 
Maxon  Wledig,  in  which  we  are  lured  over 
high,  inexpressible  mountains,  down  riotous 
rivers  and  across  fairy  seas  to  some  far  island 
of  enchantment.  There  is  the  same  glamour 
in  The  Sleeping  Bard,  translated  by  George 
Borrow,  or  the  Mabinogion,  done  into  English 
by  Lady  Guest.  Borrow  did  not  enhance  the 
fanciful  stanzas  of  The  Sleeping  Bard,  he 
only  lent  them  a  touch  of  heaviness.  With 
his  curious  liking  for  violence  and  action, 
it  was  impossible  for  Borrow  to  interpret 
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successfully  the  work  of  the  Celtic  dreamer. 
I  think  Celts  generally,  and,  of  course,  all 
Welshmen,  will  be  inclined  to  agree  that 
Borrow's  books  are  in  conflict  with  the  Celtic 
spirit  partly  because  he  was  primarily  in- 
terested in  himself,  and  partly  because  he  was 
dominated  by  a  masculine  forcefulness.  We 
know  that  the  charge  of  brutality  has  often 
been  brought  against  Borrow,  and  we  know 
that  it  is  in  some  ways  justified.  He  felt 
the  charm  of  Daf  ydd  ap  Gwilym,  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  assume  that  the  tragic  spirit  and 
glamour  of  such  work  was  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  the  Borrow  creed.  It  is  true  he  raised 
this  great  Welsh  bard  into  the  simulacrum  of 
a  deity,  but  then  Borrow,  when  he  bestowed 
his  favours,  went  the  whole  hog.  He  scattered 
largess  more  rampageously  and  flamboyantly 
than  any  other  writer  I  know.  But  the  dust 
that  he  raised  about  ap  Gwilym  can  never 
be  laid ;  we  must  thank  him  for  that. 
Borrow  took  many  corners  in  his  tortuous 
road  through  life,  but  not  once  did  he  for- 
sake the  "  wild  Welshman "  who  indited 
immortal  odes  to  the  wives  of  Cambrian 
chieftains. 


BORROW    COURT    AND    HOUSE. 
(From  an  etching  by  C.  M.  Nichols,  R.E.) 
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Facing  Gray's  Inn  Road,  which  stretches 
away  to  King's  Cross,  are  some  fine  half- 
timbered  houses  which  have  not  yet  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  sky-scraper  builder  or  cine- 
matograph fiend,  and  through  an  archway 
under  the  old  buildings  one  may  pass  to  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  London — 
Staple  Inn.  Here  Dickens  placed  the  offices 
of  Mr.  Grewgious  in  Edwin  Drood,  in  the  house 
still  marked  with  the  letters  "  P.  J.  T."— 
"  Perhaps  John  Thomas !  or  perhaps  Joe 
Tyler."  Here  Dr.  Johnson  once  lived.  And 
here,  close  at  hand,  at  a  house  in  Brooke  Street, 
now  demolished,  Chatterton  poisoned  himself. 

Yes,  Staple  Inn  has  all  the  romance  of  the 
bygone  that  appeals  to  the  artist,  and  I 
should  love  to  dwell  upon  and  in  it.  There  is 
an  ancient  pump  and  an  ancient  well  in  one 
corner  of  the  quadrangle — a  "  Wishing  Well  " 
which  is  resorted  to  by  American  tourists, 
who  either  shamefacedly,  with  an  implied 
half-belief  in  its  virtues,  drink  its  waters, 
or  else  with  the  sneer  of  disbelief,  defer  the 
slaking  of  their  thirst  until  the  nearest  inn 
is  reached,  where  stronger  waters  more  pala- 
table to  the  sophisticated  taste  are  obtain- 
able. For  my  own  part,  I  tried  the  water 
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of  the  well  and  the  ale  of  the  inn,  and  could 
find  little  difference  between  the  two.  The 
age  of  Faith  and  Beer  is  dead  ! 

However,  it  was  on  a  sunny  May  afternoon 
I  journeyed  to  Staple  Inn  to  enjoy  the  quiet 
hospitality  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Martelli,  a  well-known 
solicitor,  who  welcomed  me  as  a  messen- 
ger from  the  far-away  literary  activities  of 
Fleet  Street.  Mr.  Martelli  is  one  of  the  few 
living  men  who  can  claim  to  have  known 
George  Borrow  quite  intimately.  He  made 
all  arrangements  for  the  drawing  up  of  Sorrow's 
will  during  the  time  he  worked  as  an  articled 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Rackham,  of  Tuck's  Court,  Norwich.  Borrow 
had  settled  down  in  an  old  house  on  Oulton 
Broad  at  this  date — about  1878 — and  he  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  Lawyer  Simpson's. 

Mr.  Martelli 's  recollection  of  Borrow  is, 
as  he  remarked,  rather  a  blurred  memory, 
yet  little  things  stand  out  sharply,  as  they 
will  do  after  the  passage  of  forty  odd  years. 
"  I  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  for  some 
time  no  one  could  persuade  Borrow  to  sign 
his  will  after  it  had  been  drawn  up,  for  he  had 
an  obsession  that  all  the  world  was  clamour- 
ing for  his  autograph.  He  was  quite  childish 
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over  the  matter,  and  only  when  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  signature  falling  into  the  hands 
of  an  autograph  hunter  was  impressed  upon 
him  did  he  unwillingly  sign  the  document." 
"  The  Norfolk  Hotel,"  now  pulled  down,  was 
only  a  few  yards  from  Simpson  and  Rack- 
ham's  office,  and  here  Borrow  was  accustomed 
to  sit  and  lull  himself  to  sleep  or  croon  the 
strange  songs  of  the  gipsies.  Deep  and  long 
were  Mr.  Martelli's  chuckles,  as  he  recalled 
what  a  nuisance  Borrow  was  with  his  gipsy 
songs  and  impossible  yarns  of  horses  and  prize- 
fighters. Once  he  installed  himself  in  the 
office  arm-chair  nothing  could  move  him, 
and  he  would  doze  there  for  hours  on  end, 
or  discuss  the  purity  of  Norfolk  ale  and  the 
Norfolk  dialect.  Thus  he  discoursed  on  the 
racy  Saxon  speech  of  East  Anglia  : — 

"  The  good,  old,  pure  Saxon  speech  of  the 
Norfolk  people  is  dying  out.  And  do  you 
know  the  reason  of  it  ?  It's  those  damned 
grammar  books  which  are  being  written  by 
pettifogging  foolscap  fellows  with  all  their 
former  inanities  of  speech.  Never  distress 
yourself  over  grammar,  my  boy.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  not  a  dead  language.  All 
the  grammar  books  in  the  world  cannot 
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petrify  or  mould  it  into  one  irrevocable  code. 
You  must  never  forget  that  grammar  has  a 
great  past,  nor  must  you  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  may  have  a  great  future. 
The  good,  old  Saxon  tongue  was  made  before 
grammar,  and  all  this  talk  of  purism  in  voca- 
bulary is  rubbish.  Just  you  get  hold  of  all 
the  obsolete,  local,  Norfolk  words  you  can, 
and  use  em.  Then,  if  people  cannot  under- 
stand them,  it  means  that  they  are  stupid — 
not  you !  " 

In  regard  to  Sorrow's  personal  habits,  I 
may  quote  the  testimony  of  Miss  Jay  that 
"  he  always  thought  highly  of  good  Norfolk 
ale  and  liked  Burgundy,"  but  that  "  she 
never  knew  him  to  exceed,  and  though  she 
often  saw  him  highly  excited,  never  heard 
him  swear."  Well,  let  us  attribute  all  the 
excellences  that  we  can  to  the  hero  of  this 
book !  Anyway,  there  is  no  trustworthy 
allegation  on  record  that  Borrow  did  swear. 
However,  some  of  the  odd  estimates  of  the 
man  are  very  contradictory.  "  What  were 
Borrow's  habits  ?  "  asked  Doctor  Bately  of  a 
Norfolk  groom  who  had  worked  in  and  about 
Borrow's  house  at  Oulton.  The  fellow 
answered  :  "  Habits  ?  Bless  my  soul,  he  had 
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none.     I  never  see  him  with  a  pipe   in  his 
mouth,  or  concerned  in  liquor  in  my  life  !  v 

"  You  say  Borrow  was  a  man  of  regular 
habits.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Bor- 
row was  an  out-and-out  gipsy,  and  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  c  regular,'  ' 
said  Doctor  Bately  to  another  rustic — a  deep- 
rooted  tree  of  Norfolk  soil — and  he  gave 
this  amazing  reply  : — 

"  You  see,  now,  you  'appen  to  be  wrong. 
Borrow  was  funny  regular  with  his  ale.  He 
always  got  drunk  at  the  same  hour  every 
night !  " 

Once  when  Edward  FitzGerald  was  at  a 
dinner,  his  host,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Sorrow's  works,  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  met  George  Borrow,  and  Fitz- 
Gerald replied  that  he  had  met  him  at  Donne's 
house  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1856. 

"  Did  he  say  anything  good  ?  "  inquired 
the  host.  "  Not  that  I  remember,"  answered 
FitzGerald.  "  Very  odd,"  rejoined  the  host. 
"  And  yet  his  books  are  packed  with  good 
stories."  "  Well,"  responded  FitzGerald,  after 
a  pause,  "  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he  did 
say  something,  though  I  don't  know  that 
it's  worth  repeating."  "  Never  mind,"  was 
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the  answer,  "  perhaps  it  was  some  tag-end 
of  East  Anglian  folk-lore,  or  perchance  some 
of  the  little  sayings  of  the  old,  sacred,  black 
race  of  gypsies  who  never  slept  in  a  house, 
never  entered  a  church,  and  were  never  buried 
in  churchyards."  "  No,  it  was  nothing  to 
do  with  gypsies,"  resumed  FitzGerald.  "You 
know  that  Borrow  was  full  of  provincial 
patriotism,  and,  being  born  in  East  Anglia, 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  field  paths  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  wound  away  to  a  region 
untrod  by  man  save  by  favour  of  the  gods. 

"  Ah  !  "  expectantly  exclaimed  the  host, 
preparing  for  a  treat. 

"  Well,  a  lady  who  was  sitting  next  to  me 
asked  Borrow  to  explain  or  analyse  the 
enchantment  and  lure  that  East  Anglia  held 
for  him.  Could  he  give  her  any  hint  concern- 
ing the  mysterious  contagion  of  the  Broads 
and  heathlands  of  the  Eastern  Counties  ?  " 

"  And  what  happened  then  ?  " 

"  Well,"  answered  FitzGerald,  "  Borrow,  the 
man  who  could  talk  Illiads  of  adventures, 
gave  way  to  his  airs  and  eccentricities.  Turn- 
ing on  the  poor  lady,  he  replied  :  *  Charm, 
madame !  Yes — it  is  a  great  secret.  Nor- 
folk dumplings — light  and  puffy,  with  oceans 
of  gravy  !  '" 
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CHAPTER   VII 
TREASURES  IN  WORDS 

To  discover  many  of  the  treasures  hidden  in 
words  or  to  estimate  their  power,  we  must 
first  of  all  delve  deep  into  their  ancestry. 
We  should  be  grateful  to  George  Borrow 
for  his  passion  for  the  picturesque  in  the 
philology  of  fifty  nations.  Shallow  as  Bor- 
row's  research  in  linguistic  science  turned 
out  to  be,  he  published  a  little  book  on  the 
language  of  the  English  Gypsy  in  1874  that 
was  as  easy  to  read  as  a  short  story  and  far 
more  engaging  than  many  novels  that  are 
printed.  You  need  not  be  a  philologist  to 
enjoy  this  book  or  the  vocabulary  in  the 
end  of  The  Zingali.  Borrow,  with  his  passion 
for  words,  at  once  captivates  the  reader.  I 
will  filch  a  few  curious  facts  about  the  gypsy 
tongue  from  the  Romano  Lavo  Lit. 

"  Blowen,"  which  means  a  sister  in  debau- 
chery, and  is  of  gypsy  origin,  is  used  in  Don 
Juan  by  Lord  Byron.  "  Pal "  means 
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"  Brother."     "  Nick  "  has  been  traced  to  the 
Spanish  gypsy  word   "  nicabar,"   to  steal   or 
take    away.     "  Tobbar,"    meaning   the    road, 
is    etymologically    linked    with    the    curious 
name  used  for  the  highwayman,  "  high  toper." 
"  Toby,"   of  course,   was  used  exclusively  in 
the   case   of  robbery   on   horseback,   but  the 
footpad  came  to  be  called  a  "  lowtobyman  " 
at  a  later  date.     To   "  fake  "   is  to  steal  or 
pick   pockets,   thus   any   kind   of  work   of  a 
dishonest  kind  is   known   as   faking.     A  six- 
pence,  now  known  in  slang  as  a   "  tanner," 
owes  that  term  to  the  word  "  Tawno,"  which 
in  the  language  of  the  Petulengros  "  signifieth 
a   little   child."     It   has   also   been   called   in 
the    speech    of    the    riff-raff    a    "tester,"    a 
"  tizzy  "  and  a  "  bender."     When  we  hear  a 
person    say    "  let's    have    a    dick,"    meaning 
let    me    look,    we    must   remember   that   this 
expression  is  identical  with  the  Romany  word 
"  Dico,"   to   look.     "  Dukkering,"   the   gypsy 
word       for      fortune-telling,      which      occurs 
frequently      in      Sorrow's     works,      is      the 
modification   of    a    Wallaco-Sclavonian    word 
signifying  something  spiritual  or  ghostly. 

Borrow  refers   to   money   as   "  the   blunt." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  bewildering  variety  of 
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names  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  root 
of  all  evil  by  all  grades  of  society — gypsy, 
tinker,  thief  and  honest  man.  Thus  money 
has  been  spoken  of  as  "  gilt,"  "  hard,"  "  iron," 
"  king's  pictures,"  "  pieces,"  "  John  Davis," 
"  lurries  "  and  "  spondulicks."  A  shilling  in 
the  dialect  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  has 
been  variously  termed  "  blow,"  "  bob," 
"  north-easter "  (from  the  letters  N.E.  on 
New  England  coins  of  Charles  I)  and  "  Man- 
chester sovereign."  A  "  smasher  "  is  a  gentle- 
man who  passes  forged  banknotes,  thereby 
doing  his  best  to  smash  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  a  "  shorter  "  makes  his  living  by  filing 
and  clipping  gold  or  silver  coins.  But  I 
hope  my  readers  will  read  all  about  Thieves' 
Latin  in  chapter  xli  of  that  entrancing  volume, 
The  Romany  Rye  ;  I  have  not  space  to  quote 
further  from  it. 

In  an  age  less  critical,  Borrow  was  apt 
to  interpret  words  and  phrases  with  undue 
haste.  E.  B.  Cowell  cites  a  delightful  example, 
in  which  he  renders  "  Om  mani  padme  hum  " 
as  "  Oh  !  the  gem  in  the  lotus  ho  !  "  which, 
of  course,  is  a  wild  inaccuracy. 

There  is  a  remote  language  of  the  road 
which  is  Celtic  in  origin  and  known  as  Shelta. 
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Borrow,  it  appears,  was  not  aware  of  its 
existence,  but  of  course  the  vocabulary  is 
not  very  extensive.  It  contains  many  archaic 
Gaelic  words  and  is  still  called  the  language 
of  the  tinkers.  With  regard  to  the  vexed 
question  of  the  origin  and  "  native  heath  " 
of  the  gypsies,  it  is  evident  that  neither 
Borrow  nor  any  of  our  latter  day  "  Romany 
Ryes  "  have  been  able  to  throw  any  assured 
light  on  the  matter.  The  Romany  may  tell 
you  that  his  people  came  from  Egypt  long  ago 
and  that  their  "  talk "  is  a  gift  left  to  the 
gypsies,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent 
scholars  that  these  people  did  not  emanate 
originally  from  Egypt.  Leland  has  suggested 
that  Northern  India  was  their  first  home 
and  says  their  people  may  be  of  the  same 
stock  as  a  wandering  tribe  called  the  Dons 
or  Roms.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
gypsy  word  for  water  (pani)  is  identical 
with  the  Hindustani,  and  the  use  of  jukhel 
to  signify  a  dog  suggests  a  link  with  the 
land  of  the  jackal.  Of  course,  the  word 
"  gyPsy "  is  a  corruption  of  "  Egyptian," 
by  which  name  the  Romany  people  called 
themselves  when  they  entered  our  country 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  came  to  us 
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in  such  an  artful  manner  that  they  have 
ever  since  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  all  classes.  They  told  a  plausible  story 
of  their  expulsion  from  Egypt  for  having 
refused  hospitality  to  the  Virgin  and  her 
Child,  which  story  found  credence  with  many, 
and  they  were  entertained  by  some  of  the 
oldest  families,  from  whom  they  probably 
assumed  such  names  as  Boswell,  Lovel 
and  Stanley.  Borrow  tells  us  that  the  word 
Romany  is  derived  from  the  Indian  word 
Ram  or  Rama9  which  signifies  a  husband. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  gypsies  had 
invaded  this  country  that  their  evil  practices 
were  detected,  and  any  person  who  was  found 
guilty  of  employing  the  "  dark  ways  of  Egyp- 
tians "  suffered  extreme  punishment.  One 
legend  has  grown  up  around  the  Romany 
Chals  which  will  never  die.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  think  of  the  gypsies  without  recalling 
the  extraordinary  tales  told  concerning  their 
methods  of  spiriting  children  away.  Borrow 
very  justly  observes  that  the  charge  of  child- 
stealing  is  quite  devoid  of  reason  ;  the  gypsies 
have  large  families  of  their  own,  he  adds, 
and  "have  no  wish  to  encumber  themselves 
with  the  children  of  other  people." 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  the  gypsies 
have  in  late  years  become  "  merged  in  the 
dregs  of  the  English  population."  Borrow,  of 
course,  predicted  the  decline  of  the  Romany. 
There  are  very  few  pure-blooded  gypsies  in 
England  now.  There  are  posh-rats  (half- 
bloods),  tinkers  and  pedlars,  who  speak  a 
little  Romani,  but  mostly  cant.  These  vagrom 
people  are  frequently  confused  with  the  gyp- 
sies, but  they  have  not  the  pride  or  resource 
of  the  "  Egyptians  "  ;  their  speech  contains 
words  drawn  from  Romani,  Shelta,  Gaelic, 
Old  English,  and  various  local  dialects. 
Regarding  the  mumpers,  pedlars  and  vaga- 
bonds, Borrow  remarks  that  their  speech  is 
a  "  horrid  jargon,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  low  English  words  used  in  an  alle- 
gorical sense — a  jargon  in  which  a  stick  is 
called  a  crack ;  a  hostess,  a  rum  recklace ; 
a  barmaid,  a  dolly-mort ;  brandy,  rum-booze  ; 
a  constable,  a  horney." 

It  is  believed  that  the  word  "  pedlar  "  is 
an  abbreviation  of  "petty-dealer";  but  I  am 
inclined  to  look  for  the  origin  in  the  Teutonic 
bedeler,  or  in  the  Danish  betelere  ;  both  these 
words  signify  a  beggar.  Tinker  is  evidently 
formed  by  the  sounds  produced  by  his  labour. 
The  Scotch  write  this  word  "  tinklar." 
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The  average  Englishman,  instead  of  being 
proud  of  his  county  vernacular,  as  he  should 
be,  tries  to  forget  it.  It  is  thought  low  and 
vulgar  to  converse  with  one's  rustic  neigh- 
bours in  the  idiom  of  one's  native  heath. 
And  yet  the  language  of  local  terms  is  the 
very  language  of  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare 
or  Chaucer.  The  study  of  Borrow's  books 
should  reassure  those  of  us  who  are  country 
bred  and  born.  Borrow  never  fails  to  use 
the  Norfolk  phrase  or  "  words  peculiar  to 
the  East  Angle  countries "  when  the  occa- 
sion presents  itself.  He  was  as  proud  of 
his  Norfolk  brogue  as  an  Italian  would  be 
of  his  Tuscan  or  Neapolitan  dialect.  It  is 
always  to  be  regretted  when  a  man  of  good 
yeoman  stock  tries  to  mince  and  Londonize 
his  talk.  In  the  course  of  an  article  in  The 
Quarterly  Review  (vol.  Ixxxix.,  June  1851), 
on  East  Anglia,  a  writer  has  given  many 
interesting  notes  on  local  terms  used  in  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Some  Borro- 
vian  words  are  mentioned,  it  will  be  observed, 
on  reading  the  following  excerpt : 

The  Icenic  archaisms  collected  by  Forby  are  still  alive 
and  current  in  1851.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
competent  hand  would  set  about  supplying  his  omissions. 
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He  "  cannot  forbear  figuring  to  himself  some  plain, 
unpretending,  old-fashioned  yeoman,  who  has  been 
unmercifully  rallied  upon  his  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  talk, 
lighting  by  chance  upon  this  book,  and  discovering  that 
he  speaks  a  great  deal  more  good  English  than  either 
he  or  his  corrector  Bestius  was  aware  of."  Some  of  the 
Norfolk  talk,  however,  is  very  tolerable  French.  Thus, 
paryard,  the  yard  by  the  barn-door  where  the  farm- 
animals  are  kept,  though  derived  by  Forby  from  par, 
an  inclosed  place,  is  clearly  the  pailler,  or  straw-yard, 
which  some  Norman  brought  into  the  country.  He 
could  not  mistake  about  plancher,  a  boarded  floor,  and 
refers  us  to  the  planched  gate  in  Measure  for  Measure. 
Some  words  in  his  list  strike  us  as  scarcely  dialectic ; 
e.g.  poorly,  in  the  sense  of  ailing,  and  onto — upon. 
Others  fascinate  by  their  apt  expressiveness,  as  plum- 
pendicular ;  laldrum,  an  egregious  simpleton,  a  fool  and 
a  half ;  mush,  guardedly  silent ;  pample,  to  trample 
lightly.  A  child  pamples  upon  a  bed  in  a  garden  newly 
raked,  or  upon  a  floor  newly  washed.  A  heavy-heeled 
fellow  slods  over  either.  Some  expressions  seem  to  be 
Malapropic  rather  than  Icenic : — e.g.,  refuge  potatoes, 
a  currency  of  air,  and  circulating  windows.  To  terrify 
is  not  to  frighten,  but  to  tease,  to  annoy.  Sheep  are 
"  nationaly  terrified  by  the  flies."  A  young  woman,  on 
some  proposition  being  made  to  her,  replies,  "  Sir,  I 
ha'n't  no  projections."  Another  suitor  gains  a  hearing 
by  the  promise  that  he  will  not  contain  you  long.  An 
entired  tradesman  inclines  having  anything  more  to  do 
with  business  ;  he  "  oon't  be  bull-ringled,  nor  yet  made 
a  hoss-fair  on  no  longer — that  he  oon't." 

One  grand  characteristic  of  the  East  Anglian  dialect, 
which  cannot  be  divested  of  its  ludicrousness  even  by 
classical  authority,  is  the  system  of  abbreviation,  by 
which  certain  phrases  are  compressed  almost  into 
nothingness.  A  farmer's  spouse  will  procustize  my 
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husband  down  to  m'usban.  Lord  Wodehouse  must 
submit  to  have  his  title  smoothed  into  Wuddus.  We 
can  call  to  mind  numerous  utterances  of  Forby's  examples, 
such  as  muckup  for  muck-heap,  sidus  for  sideways, 
wammel-cheese  for  one  meal  (of  milk)  cheese,  shunt  for 
should  not,  cup  for  come  up,  and  k'ye  thinder  for  look 
ye  yonder.  "  Howstrew  ?  "  (How  is  it  true  ?)  asks  a 
sceptical  listener  :  "  Strewsgodsin'even  !  "  is  the  profane 
reply.  But  Shakespeare  uses  dup  for  do  ope.  Doff  and 
don  are  still  great  staples  with  the  modern- antique  melo- 
dramatists.  "  But  all  these,"  says  Forby,  "  are  tight, 
compact  condensations  of  two,  or  at  most  three,  short 
words.  Some  are  on  a  larger  scale."  Take  this.  A 
girl  employed  on  a  task  commonly  allotted  to  boys, 
called  herself  a  galcobaw — a  word  which  might  puzzle 
the  most  learned  East  Anglian  philologist.  It  was  found 
to  mean  a  girl-cow-boy. 


If  we  examine  such  books  as  The  Voca- 
bulary of  East  Anglia,  by  Rev.  Robert  Forby, 
Rector  of  Fincham  (2  vols.,  1830) ;  Suffolk 
Words  and  Phrases,  by  Edward  Moor,  F.R.S. 
(1823) ;  The  English  Rogue,  which  contains 
a  vocabulary  of  English  cant,  and  The  Life 
of  Bampfylde-Moore-Carew,  many  remarkable 
"  cant "  and  "  flash  "  words  will  be  found, 
some  of  which  Borrow  uses  in  Lavengro  and 
The  Romany  Rye.  Thus  pannam,  bread ; 
harmanbeck,  constable ;  mumpers,  beggars ; 
tip,  to  give,  and  Rome-ville,  London,  are 
extracted  from  the  English  Rogue  by  Borrow. 
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Of  course,  I  have  only  skimmed  a  little 
backwater  of  the  riff-raff  of  speech  in  this 
chapter,  but  at  the  same  time  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  read  Sorrow's  books  with  a 
renewed  interest  should  he  trouble  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  various  works  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  best  slang  dictionary  of  all  is 
the  monumental  work  of  Henley  and  Farmer, 
which  runs  into  seven  volumes  and  is  entitled 
Slang  and  its  Analogues.  Messrs.  Routledge 
publish  an  abridgement  of  this  work  in  a 
single  volume  under  the  title  of  A  Dictionary 
of  Slang  and  Colloquial  English,  which  should 
serve  the  ordinary  investigator.  Henley  even 
went  so  far  as  to  write  poetry  in  slang. 
Here  is  the  first  stanza  of  his  powerful  poem, 
Villon's  Straight  Tip  to  all  Cross  Coves,  which 
is  supposed  to  exhibit  the  thief's  way  of 
describing  the  effects  and  outcome  of  a 
life  of  vice  and  crime. 

Suppose  you  scree ve  ?  or  go  cheap- jack  ? 

Or  fake  the  broads  ?  or  fig  a  nag  ? 
Or  thimble-rig  ?  or  nap  a  yack  ? 

Or  pitch  a  snide  ?  or  smash  a  rag  ? 

Suppose  you  duff  ?  or  nose  and  lag  ? 
Or  get  the  straight,  and  land  your  pot  ? 

How  do  you  melt  the  multy  swag  ? 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 
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It's  up  the  spout  and  Charley  Wag 
With  wipes  and  tickers  and  what  not. 

Until  the  squeezer  nips  your  scrag, 
Booze  and  the  bio  wens  cop  the  lot. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  "  the 
unwritten  tongue,"  or  rather  the  language 
of  the  gypsies.  Countless  philologists  have 
devoted  much  labour  and  time  to  the  study 
of  Romani.  In  it  lies  buried  one  of  the 
most  baffling  problems  of  linguistics,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  scholars  have  found 
it  so  fascinating.  The  quest  of  the  lost  home 
of  the  gypsies  has  allured  the  learned  for 
five  hundred  years,  and,  in  spite  of  diligent 
investigation,  the  secret  of  the  "  most  unfor- 
tunate and  degraded  of  people "  bids  fair 
to  thwart  the  efforts  of  scholars  for  as  long 
again.  The  three  great  questions  which  all 
linguistic  students  hope  to  find  answers  to 
in  the  unwritten  tongue  are  :  In  what  land 
did  the  gypsy  first  live  ?  When  did  they 
leave  it  ?  By  what  route  did  they  reach 
Europe  ? 

True  to  their  tribal  reputation  for  begging 
and — gently,  brother  ! — theft,  they  have 
"  lifted  "  words  from  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Slavs  and  Bedouins  in  order  to  fortify  their 
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vocabulary.  And  what  is  most  perplexing, 
here  and  there  one  meets  with  words  that 
are  almost  pure  Sanskrit.  There  are  also 
to  be  found  strange  scraps  of  Indian  wrords 
that  have  filtered  through  many  centuries, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  strange 
that  many  of  these  Indian  words,  which 
have  passed  out  of  use  in  their  native  land, 
are  now  used  by  the  gypsies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  in  dealing  with  the  word  "  gypsy," 
should  regard  them  as  a  species  of  vermin 
rather  than  a  nation  possessing  an  inflected 
language  containing  more  cases  for  its  nouns 
than  Latin.  Surely  they  might  see  their  way 
clear  to  change  that  little  g  into  a  capital 
G  in  some  future  edition. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

JOHN    THURTELL    AND    BAMPFYLDE- 
MOORE-CAREW 

IN  his  early  manhood,   Borrow  was  brought 
into    an    acquaintanceship    of    a    singularly 
morbid    and    tragic   character.     The    memory 
of  the   notorious   personality   concerned   sur- 
vives in  the  writings  of  Hood,  Hazlitt,  Walter 
Scot;;  and  Thackeray.     Probably  the  murder 
of  Mr.  William  Weare  by  John  Thurtell  and 
Joseph    Hunt     near     Elstree,    Middlesex,    on 
24     October     1823,     is     richer      in      literary 
associations  than  any  other  crime  of  modern 
days.     It  supplied  Lord  Lytton  with  material 
for  a  sensational  sketch  in  Pelham  ;    attracted 
the  attention  of  our  reincarnation  of  Omar, 
the  recluse  FitzGerald  ;    invaded  the  mind  of 
Charles  Lamb ;    inspired  a  wonderful  set  of 
stanzas  that  have  been  likened  to  the  Dream 
of  Eugene   Aram,    and   gave    Carlyle    a   new 
synonym  for  the  word  respectability.     I  pro- 
pose   to    sketch    briefly    the    story    of    this 
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crime,  and  shall  draw  upon  facts  taken  from 
Mr.  Shorter 's  "  George  Borrow  and  his  Circle  " 
and  an  article  by  John  O'London. 

John  Thurtell  and  his  brother  Thomas  were 
the  sons  of  a  Norwich  alderman,  who  lived 
in  a  good  style  at  a  big  house  on  the  Ipswich 
Road.  But  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  father's 
wild  enthusiasm  over  his  political  opinions, 
the  welfare  of  his  sons  must  have  been 
neglected,  for  we  find  that  George,  a  gardener 
at  Eaton,  spent  his  last  days  in  jail,  while 
Thomas  was  a  confirmed  gambler,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Brown  Bear,  a 
tavern  in  Bow  Street,  London,  which  was 
frequented  by  "  sports "  and  all  the  wild 
mob  which  followed  the  fancy.  The  two 
brothers,  Tom  and  John,  also  carried  on  a 
business  at  some  premises  at  Watling  Street 
that  were  eventually  burnt  down  under  sus- 
picious circumstances  which  pointed  to  incen- 
diarism, so  it  was  natural  that  people  should 
look  with  distrust  upon  John  Thurtell  since 
he  had  defrauded  his  creditors  at  Norwich 
to  the  extent  of  £400  before  he  came  to 
London. 

For  some  time,  John's  hazards  at  the  card 
tables  of  the.f  Brown  Bear  had  been  very 
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unlucky  and  caused  him  serious  embarrass- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  the  dupe  of  a  circle  of  card-sharpers, 
and  for  some  time  his  relations  with  one  of 
his  associates,  a  Mr.  William  Weare,  were 
rather  strained.  In  fact,  he  always  asserted 
that  Weare  was  the  chief  plunderer.  Any- 
way, Thurtell  might  have  washed  his  hands 
of  the  company  and  proceedings  at  the  Brown 
Bear  for  ever  at  this  point,  for  he  wras  utterly 
disheartened  and  penniless.  But  Nemesis 
decreed  that  his  degradation  was  not  yet 
complete.  The  company  at  the  tavern — as 
John  O 'London  has  aptly  put  it — "  added 
to  their  cruel  depredations  their  yet  more 
cruel  kindness  "  by  putting  up  a  wager  for 
him  on  a  "  sold "  prize-fight  by  which  he 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  £600.  After  this 
success,  he  madly  plunged  into  the  vortex 
of  gaming  and  drinking  which  he  had  always 
more  or  less  dallied  with.  He  was  a  man  of 
violent  temper,  vindictive  nature,  also  extra- 
vagant tastes,  and  it  may  be  guessed  this 
mode  of  living  did  not  tend  to  curb  the 
hatred  he  felt  towards  Weare.  Finally,  he 
planned  how  he  might  murder  his  despoiler, 
obtain  revenge,  and  incidentally  acquire  the 

12 
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contents  of  the  fat  purse  that  Weare  was 
known  to  carry  in  the  leather-lined  pocket 
of  his  yellow  "  sporting "  waistcoat.  Con- 
temporary writers  have  told  us  that  robbery 
had  little  part  in  the  crime,  and  that  Thur- 
tell's  main  object  was  revenge,  coupled  with 
the  recovery  of  the  money  of  which  he  had 
been  fleeced.  Even  so,  to  what  dark  depths 
had  this  man  fallen,  who,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  one  time  served  his  country  honour- 
ably. It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  storming 
of  San  Sebastian  to  the  gallows  in  front  of 
Hertford  Gaol.1 


1  When  Thurtell  addressed  the  court  in  his  own  defence, 
he  referred  to  his  military  service  abroad  as  follows  :  "  The 
few  days  of  my  late  misfortunes  have  thrown  a  livid  shadow 
over  the  glories  of  days  long  past.  The  actions  of  my  life 
have  been  misrepresented — every  kind  of  engagement  or 
connection  which  I  might  have  formed,  has  been  ransacked 
to  supply  the  magazine  of  slander.  You  have  been  informed, 
that  even  in  the  day  of  glory,  when  the  battle's  rage  had 
ceased,  and  the  peril  of  the  conflict  was  over,  the  vanquished, 
inoffending,  yielding,  nay  supplicating  foe — at  this  point 
Thurtell  was  deeply  affected  and  burst  into  tears — has  fallen 
in  cold  blood  beneath  my  cowardly  steel ;  that  not  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  my  victim,  I  coolly  set  to  plunder  his 
person." 

This  allusion  has  a  bearing  on  a  certain  story  which  it  is 
asserted  that  Thurtell  recounted  to  Hunt  after  they  had 
been  committed  to  Hertford  Goal,  charged  with  the  murder. 
It  has  been  recorded  in  the  following  terms  :  "  He  (Thurtell) 
was  with  the  English  at  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian,  and 
when  they  entered  that  town,  he  saw  a  Polish  officer  in  the 
French  service,  leaning  against  a  wall,  seemingly  done  up 
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It  is  asserted  that  Thurtell  concocted  a 
plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  commit 
wholesale  murder,  and  that  he  included  among 
his  intended  victims  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont, 
who  was  at  that  time  making  himself  rather 
obnoxious  by  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
the  Watling  Street  fire. 

Having  previously  been  a  frequenter  of  a 
cottage  in  Gill's  Hill  Lane,  near  Elstree,  owned 
by  a  friend  of  his  and  used  for  shooting  and 
gambling,  Thurtell  fixed  upon  this  spot  as 
suitable  for  carrying  out  his  villainous  design. 
One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
Thurtell  and  his  friend  Hunt  met  Weare  at 
a  tavern  and  persuaded  him  to  come  down 
to  the  cottage  at  Elstree  for  a  few  days' 
sport  with  the  gun.  On  the  next  day,  Weare, 
who  rented  chambers  at  Lyons  Inn,  threw 

with  wounds  and  exertion.  I  thought  by  the  look  of  him 
that  he  was  a  nob,  with  plenty  of  blunt  about  him,  so  I  just 
stuck  my  sword  into  his  ribs  and  settled  him  ;  and  I  found 
a  hundred  and  forty  doubloons  in  the  swell  yokel's  pocket ! 

A  d d  good  booty  wasn't  it,  Joe  ?  "     This  remark   to 

Hunt,  who  assented  with  a  loud  laugh. 

It  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  Thurtell  made  use  of  many 
expressions  peculiar  to  the  flash  and  sporting  character  of 
this  period.  This  dialect  is  the  subject  of  a  casual  reference 
in  The  Romany  Rye  (chapter  xli),  in  which  George  Borrow 
suggests  that  this  "  mysterious  speech,  formed  of  meta- 
phorical terms  and  words,"  is  derived  from  various  ancient 
languages. 
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some  clothes  and  a  back-gammon  board  into 
a  green  carpet  bag  and  made  ready  for  the 
departure.  Meanwhile  Hunt  and  Thurtell  had 
visited  a  pawnbroker's  shop  in  Marylebone, 
and  had  left  it  equipped  with  a  brace  of 
pistols.  They  afterwards  made  their  way  to 
The  Coach  and  Horses  in  Conduit  Street, 
where  they  encountered  Probert,  a  spirit  dealer 
and  the  lessee  of  the  cottage  in  Gill's  Hill 
Lane,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  Thur- 
tell's  trusted  friend.  The  murder  was  again 
discussed  here,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Thurtell  should  drive  Weare  down  to  the 
cottage  in  a  gig  that  night  and  that  Hunt 
and  Probert  should  follow  after  them  in 
another  gig.  Thurtell  hoped  to  dispose  of 
his  victim  on  the  way  down  and  the  other 
two  were  instructed  to  wait  for  him  at  a 
certain  point  close  to  Gill's  Hill  Lane.  Many 
people  have  been  impressed  by  the  free  and 
easy  way  that  the  plotters  set  about  their 
horrible  task.  They  regarded  the  murder  of 
Weare  as  a  mere  piece  of  side  play  in  a  day's 
outing.  In  this  manner,  Hunt  had  purchased 
a  loin  of  pork  in  Oxford  Street,  of  which 
he  hoped  to  partake  of  heartily  for  his  supper 
at  Elstree,  and  a  sack  to  carry  away  the 
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body  was  also  stowed  away  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gig.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Probert's 
gig  somehow  managed  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  journey,  but  they  were 
overtaken  by  Thurtell.  After  this,  the  two 
gigs  did  not  meet  again.  Hunt  and  Probert 
pulled  up  at  the  Artichoke  Inn,  which  is  a 
little  way  past  Edgware,  where  they  delayed 
for  an  hour  drinking  brandy.  There  is  this 
day  a  new  structure  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  this  inn,  but  its  name  remains 
unchanged. 

By  the  time  the  two  men  drew  near  to 
Probert's  cottage,  Thurtell  was  awaiting  them 
on  foot,  and  he  informed  them  he  had  "  done 
the  trick."  The  "terrible  Thurtell,  lord  of 
the  concourse,"  as  Borrow  has  styled  him, 
had  shown  little  mercy.  Poor  Weare  had 
pleaded  with  him,  then  turned  and  fled  from 
the  madman,  who  had  turned  on  him.  We 
may  well  drop  a  curtain  over  this  terrible 
part  of  the  story.  The  pursuit  by  Thurtell 
along  the  narrow  lane,  thick  with  autumn 
leaves ;  the  overtaking  of  his  victim ;  the 
still  limp  body  thrust  into  the  hedge  amid 
the  damp,  clinging  grass  and  under-growth. 
The  deed  has  been  perpetuated  in  a 
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unique   and    most    unpleasant    stanza,   which 


runs : — 


He  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 
His  brains  he  battered  in  ; 

His  name  was  Mr.  William  Weare, 
He  lived  in  Lyon's  Inn. 


Such  is  the  outline  of  the  crime  that 
created  such  a  sensation  all  over  the  country. 
Perhaps  it  was  intensified  by  the  circum- 
stances which  followed  the  murder,  for  it 
was  afterwards  affirmed  that  they  sat  down 
to  a  supper  of  roast  pork  after  having  cast 
the  body  into  a  pond  near  by.  A  witness 
during  the  trial  of  Thurtell  attained  some 
notoriety  by  answering  an  inquiry,  "  Was 
supper  postponed  ? "  with  the  reply,  "  No, 
sir,  it  was  roast  pork." 

It  needs  little  imagination  to  picture  Thur- 
tell and  his  accomplices,  inflamed  with  brandy, 
discussing  the  crime  at  supper,  nay,  even 
jesting  about  it.  We  see  the  three  close - 
cropped  heads  bending  over  the  division  of 
the  crisp  bank-notes.  We  hear  again  the 
whisperings  that  gradually  became  open  boast- 
ings, which  were  overheard  by  Probert's  wife 
and  led  her  to  peep  from  her  window  at 
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midnight,  where  she  beheld  them  at  part  of 
their  gruesome  task. 1 

De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  On  Murder  as 
One  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  which  he  discourses 
on  crime  from  the  time  of  Cain  up  to  Thur- 
tell's  deed,  whimsically  argues  that  the  affair 
at  Gill's  Hill  Lane  was  a  very  crude  and  reck- 
less performance ;  its  style,  he  points  out, 
was  "  as  harsh  as  Albert  Diirer  and  as  coarse 
as  Fuseli."  One  thing  is  certain.  The  clumsy 
and  foolhardy  way  in  which  the  whole  thing 
was  carried  out  could  not  have  ended  in 
any  other  way  but  discovery.  Next  day  the 
body  was  dragged  from  the  pond  by  the 

1  The  following  interesting  particulars  are  given  by  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter  in  George  Borrow  and  his  Circle : — 
"  Weare's  body  was  buried  in  Elstree  Churchyard.  In 
the  chancel  of  this  church  poor  Miss  Reay  was  laid  to  rest. 
Everyone  knows  the  terrible  story  of  her  murder  outside 
Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  when  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
notorious  John  Montagu,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich.  She 
was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  actress.  Madly  jealous 
of  her,  the  Rev.  James  Hackman  shot  her  dead  with  a 
pistol : — 

A  clergyman,  O  wicked  one, 
In  Covent  Garden  shot  her ; 

No  time  to  cry  upon  her  God, 

It's  hoped  He's  not  forgot  her. 

Borrow  gives  the  story  of  this  lamentable  affair  in  the 
Celebrated  Trials,  and  makes  use  of  Sir  Herbert  Croft's  volume 
Love  and  Madness,  which  was  said  to  have  been  composed 
of  the  correspondence  of  Parson  Hackman  and  Miss  Reay. 
However,  the  contents  of  this  book  have  since  been  proved 
fictitious." 
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now  terrified  band,  for  the  neighbours  had 
heard  shots  and  strange  noises  in  the  night. 
Its  next  resting  place  was  a  marsh,  where 
it  was  conveyed  in  a  gig  by  Hunt.  But 
Nemesis  was  close  on  their  track.  The  pistol 
that  was  used  for  the  deed,  and  which  Thurtel 
had  failed  to  find  in  spite  of  a  long  search 
with  a  lamp,  was  found  by  some  workmen, 
who  also  reported  blood  and  signs  of  a 
struggle  on  the  highway. 

The  breath  of  suspicion  insisted  that  a 
stranger  had  been  seen  in  Thurtell's  trap 
and  had  since  been  seen  no  more.  Every 
hour  the  suspicion  grew  more  intense,  and  the 
crisis  was  reached  upon  the  arrest  of  Thurtell 
and  his  two  friends  as  a  precaution  while 
inquiries  were  being  made  both  near  and  far. 

Hunt  and  Probert,  both  filled  with  terror, 
at  once  made  an  open  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  crime.  The  trial  took  place  at  Hert- 
ford Assizes,  where  Thurtell  and  Hunt  were 
found  guilty  and  received  sentence  of  death. 
Probert  was  called  as  the  principal  witness 
against  his  friends  ;  in  other  words,  Probert 
turned  King's  informer. 

Thurtell  in  every  way  answers  to  Borrow's 
description  of  him  when  he  stood  for  trial. 
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He  stood  "  grim  and  pale,"  and  when  he 
spoke  "  every  other  voice  was  silent."  He 
made  a  most  impressive  speech  in  his  own 
defence,  which  it  was  certain  greatly  affected 
the  jury,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  was  going 
to  escape  the  interview  with  Jack  Ketch. 
But  the  judge  destroyed  all  his  arguments 
and  passed  from  ome  point  to  another,  sweep- 
ing away  all  his  fallacious  reasoning  and 
subtle  quibbles  with  great  skill.  He  pleaded 
his  services  as  a  soldier,  which  produced 
for  him  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.  But  it 
is  said  that  he  ruined  his  speech  by  reading 
to  the  jury  long  extracts  from  the  Percy 
Anecdotes,  displaying  to  them  the  fallacy  of 
convicting  a  man  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
He  declared  that  he  was  the  victim  of  Hunt 
and  Probert  and  their  devilry,  who  were 
the  real  murderers  and  now  had  joined  hands 
to  bear  false  witness  against  him.  His 
lawyers  had,  it  seems,  provided  him  with 
much  literature  dealing  with  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  his  defence  showed  a  good 
deal  of  skill.  Of  course,  he  was  a  man  with 
a  sound  education,  and  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  he  was  on  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  Sorrow's  Romantic  Ballads,  which  he  was 
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never  to  peruse,  for  they  were  not  published 
till  he  had  for  two  years  lain  in  his  "  burning 
winding-sheet."  It  will  be  recalled  that  these 
ballads  were  carried  by  Borrow  to  London 
in  a  strange,  green  box  on  22  April  1824. 
Only  a  few  months  later  he  returned  with 
them  weary,  depressed  and  penniless.  George 
Thurtell,  the  murderer's  brother,  who  was  a 
follower  of  the  prize-fighters,  also  subscribed 
for  a  copy  of  the  Ballads. 

Although  Thurtell  was  of  such  a  vindictive 
nature,  he  showed  a  most  astonishing  trait 
in  his  character  by  his  "  sublime  " — I  use 
Edward  FitzGerald's  word — act  of  goodwill 
towards  his  friend  Hunt.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  man,  by  giving  information 
to  the  magistrates,  had  helped  to  deliver  his 
one,  true  friend  into  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man. It  was  in  consideration  of  his  assis- 
tance in  clearing  up  several  points  that  the 
sentence  of  death  was  mitigated  to  that  of 
transportation.  But  Thurtell's  lust  for 
revenge,  which  had  burned  passionately  for 
the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  gold, 
did  not  extend  to  the  man  who  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  robbing  him  of  his  life. 
It  was  his  final  wish  that  Hunt  should  pass 
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an  hour  or  so  with  him  in  his  cell  on  the 
eve  of  his  execution.  In  all  the  realms  of 
crime,  was  there  ever  before  a  behest  like 
this  !  It  was  this  action  that  warmed  Fitz- 
Gerald's  heart  towards  the  man,  for  we  find 
this  passage  in  a  letter  written  to  Fanny 
Kemble  more  than  fifty  years  after  Thurtell 
had  been  thrust  into  a  dishonoured  grave  : — 

I  like,  you  know,  a  good  Murder ;  but  in  its  place. 
"  The  charge  is  prepared  ;  the  Lawyers  are  met — 
The  judges  all  ranged,  a  terrible  Show." 

Only  the  other  night  I  could  not  help  reverting  to 
that  sublime  act — yes  ! — of  Thurtell — sending  for  his 
accomplice  Hunt,  who  had  saved  himself  by  denouncing 
Thurtell — sending  for  him  to  pass  the  night  before 
Execution  with  perfect  Forgiveness — Handshaking — and 
"  God  bless  you — God  bless  you — you  couldn't  help  it — 
I  hope  you'll  live  to  be  a  good  man." 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  fact  that  all 
interest  in  this  trial  was  not  of  a  sordid 
nature  than  the  extraordinary  literary  relic 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  In 
several  of  his  works,  he  introduces  the  word 
"  gig "  as  a  synonym  of  narrow-minded 
respectability.  It  delighted  him  to  ridicule 
the  supercilious,  the  purse  proud,  or  the 
respectable,  and  with  his  bold  and  sardonic 
touches  of  humour  this  dialogue  between 
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council  and  a  witness  in  ThurtelFs  trial  has 
for  ever  been  perpetuated  : — 

"  What  sort  of  person  was  Mr.  Weare  ?  " — "He  was 
always  a  respectable  person."  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  respectable  ?  " — "  He  kept  a  gig." 

Even  in  that  imposing  final  judgment,  the 
colophon  of  his  French  Revolution,  he  makes 
an  allusion  to  "  gigs." 

Metal  images  are  molten  ;  the  marble  Images  become 
mortar-lime ;  the  stone  Mountains  sulkily  explode. 
Respectability,  with  all  her  collected  Gigs,  inflamed  for 
funeral  pyre,  leaves  the  Earth  ;  not  to  return  save  under 
new  Avatar.  .  .  .  For  it  is  the  End  of  the  dominion  of 
Imposture  (which  is  Darkness  and  opaque  Fire-damp), 
and  the  burning  up  with  unquenchable  fire  of  all  the 
Gigs  that  are  in  the  Earth. 

And  now  comes  Sorrow's  first  glimpse  of 
this  notorious  person.  In  The  Zincali,  we 
recall  this  reference  to  Thurtell : — 

When  a  boy  of  fourteen  I  was  present  at  a  prize-fight 
— why  should  I  hide  the  truth  ?  It  took  place  on  a 
green  meadow  beside  a  running  stream,  close  by  the  old 

church  of  E ,   and  within  a  league  of  the  ancient 

town  of  N ,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  eastern  counties. 

The  terrible  Thurtell  was  present,  lord  of  the  concourse  : 
for  wherever  he  moved  he  was  master,  and  whenever  he 
spoke,  even  when  in  chains,  every  other  voice  was  silent. 
He  stood  on  the  mead,  grim  and  pale  as  usual,  with  his 
bruisers  around.1  He  it  was,  indeed,  who  had  got  up 

1  During  the  time  that  Hickman  was  in  training  for  one 
of  his  combats  at  Wades  Mill,  in  Hertfordshire,  John  Thurtell, 
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the  fight,  as  he  had  previously  done  twenty  others,  it 
being  his  frequent  boast  that  he  had  first  introduced 
bruising  and  bloodshed  amidst  rural  scenes  and  trans- 
formed a  quiet,  slumbering  town  into  a  den  of  jews 
and  metropolitan  thieves. 

"  He  stood  on  the  mead,  grim  and  pale, 
as  usual."  What  a  picture  does  this  simple 
line  conjure  before  our  eyes.  We  almost 
see  the  terrible  Thurtell  with  that  impassive, 
white  face  with  its  cold  smile.  It  was  a 
face,  we  may  imagine,  as  astute  as  the  face 
of  David  Harum,  with  a  touch  of  the  melan- 
choly of  the  usher  at  Lynn,  who  sat  remote 
from  all.  The  expression  in  this  man's 
countenance  that  so  impressed  George  Borrow 
was  the  fixed  mask  of  the  gambler.  John 
Thurtell  for  ever  wore  a  mask.  He  was  a 
professional  gamester,  and  life  for  all  such 
men  is  a  game  of  bluff.  In  time,  the  astute 
look  in  the  eyes  of  the  gambler  becomes 
fixed ;  the  man  becomes  a  living  lie.  His 
eyes  look  calmly  into  yours,  but  he  is  only 

with  another  associate  of  prize-fighters  named  Elliot,  spent 
a  good  deal  of  both  time  and  money  with  him.  The  fate 
of  these  three  men  is  at  once  singular  and  awful.  Before 
little  more  than  a  year  had  slipped  past,  Elliot  had  died 
by  his  own  hand  ;  Hickman,  returning  from  a  prize-fight  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  was  hurled  headlong  from  a  posting 
carriage  and  crushed  to  death  ;  and  Thurtell  had  filled  a 
"  pit  of  shame  "  for  a  cold-blooded  murder. 
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playing  a  part.  Borrow  was  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  perhaps  he  knew  when  he  wrote 
of  Thurtell :  "  Something  was  wanting,  how- 
ever, in  his  manner  ...  he  rather  looked  like 
one  performing  the  part  well — but  still  per- 
forming a  part."  Beware  of  the  white  face 
that  reveals  nothing !  It  is  the  face  of  a 
rogue,  the  liar,  the  cheat,  and  maybe  the 
murderer. 

However,  let  us  take  that  elaborate  por- 
trait of  Thurtell  which  Borrow  gives  in 
Lavengro.  The  narrator  is  interrupted  during 
an  interview  with  a  magistrate  by  the  entrance 
of  two  men,  who  prove  to  be  Ned  Painter, 
the  pugilist,  and  John  Thurtell. 

He  was  a  man  somewhat  under  thirty,  and  nearly  six 
feet  in  height.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  white 
corduroy  breeches,  fastened  below  the  knee  with  small 
golden  buttons  ;  on  his  legs  he  wore  white  lamb's-wool 
stockings,  and  on  his  feet  shoes  reaching  to  the  ankles  ; 
round  his  neck  was  a  handkerchief  of  the  blue  and  bird's- 
eye  pattern ;  he  wore  neither  whiskers  nor  moustaches, 
and  appeared  not  to  delight  in  hair — that  of  his  head, 
which  was  of  light  brown,  being  closely  cropped  ;  the 
forehead  was  rather  high,  but  somewhat  narrow ;  the 
face  neither  broad  nor  sharp,  perhaps  rather  sharp  than 
broad ;  the  nose  was  almost  delicate ;  the  eyes  were 
grey,  with  an  expression  in  which  there  was  sternness, 
blended  with  something  approaching  to  the  feline  ;  his 
complexion  was  exceedingly  pale,  relieved,  however,  by 
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certain  pock-marks  which  here  and  there  studded  his 
countenance  ;  his  form  was  athletic,  but  lean  ;  his  arms 
long.  In  the  whole  appearance  of  the  man  there  was  a 
blending  of  the  bluff  and  the  sharp.  You  might  have 
supposed  him  a  bruiser ;  his  dress  was  that  of  one  in 
all  its  minutiae ;  something  was  wanting,  however,  in 
his  manner — the  quietness  of  the  professional  man  ;  he 
rather  looked  like  one  performing  the  part  well — very 
well — but  still  performing  a  part. 

"  May  I  request  to  know  who  you  are,  gentlemen  ?  " 
said  the  magistrate. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  man,  in  a  deep  but  not  unpleasant 
voice,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Mr. 

,  the  celebrated  pugilist,"  and  he  motioned  with  his 

hand  towards  the  massive  man  with  the  flattened  nose. 

"  And  your  name,  sir  ?  "  said  the  magistrate. 

"  My  name  is  no  matter,"  said  the  man.  "  Were  I 
to  mention  it  to  you  it  would  awaken  within  you  no 
feeling  of  interest.  It  is  neither  Kean  *  nor  Belcher, 
and  I  have  as  yet  done  nothing  to  distinguish  myself 
like  either  of  these  individuals  or  even  like  my  friend 
here.  However,  a  time  may  come — we  are  not  yet 
buried ;  whensoever  my  hour  arrives  I  hope  I  shall 
prove  myself  equal  to  my  destiny,  however  high — 

Like  a  bird  that's  bred  among  the  Helicons." 

And  here  a  smile,  half  theatrical,  passed  over  his 
features. 

1  At  one  period  of  his  life  Thurtell  was  greatly  attached 
to  theatricals,  and  prided  himself  in  no  small  degree  upon 
his  imitations  of  Kean  the  actor.  He  was  also  very  fond 
of  recitations,  and  would  frequently  indulge  his  friends  by 
repeating  scenes  or  passages  which  he  considered  as  possessing 
any  peculiar  beauties.  See  The  Fatal  Effects  of  Gambling 
Exemplified  in  the  Murder  of  W.  Weare.  The  copy  of  this 
book,  which  I  have  before  me,  was  published  by  Thomas 
Kelly,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  and  bears  the  date  1824. 
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It  is  certain  that  Thurtell  was  theatrical 
both  in  his  manner  and  his  style  of  dress. 
He  adopted  a  most  pronounced  sporting  style 
in  his  clothes,  which  was  doubtless  a  trick 
to  emphasize  his  personality.  Borrow  de- 
scribed to  emphasise  his  personality.  Borrow 
described  his  somewhat  extravagant  taste  in 
dress  more  than  once  in  Lavengro.  At  one 
time,  he  was  wearing  a  broad,  slouching  hat, 
a  grey  coat  of  the  genuine  Newmarket  cut, 
a  scarlet  plush  waistcoat,  broad  corduroy 
breeches,  and  white  top  boots. 

With  an  eye  to  dramatic  effect,  the  noto- 
rious rascal  did  not  even  forbear  from  jesting 
about  the  gallows'  drop.  A  contemporary 
report  says  that  one  day,  while  conversing 
with  the  governor  of  the  gaol,  he  remarked  : 
"  Why,  I  understand  that  when  you  round 
people  here,  you  put  them  in  a  tumbler,  and 
send  'em  out  of  the  world  with  a  Gee-up, 
gee-ho,  and  I  suppose  my  ears  will  be  saluted 
with  a  crack  of  the  whip  ;  but  this  is  rather 
an  old-fashioned  and  ungentlemanly  way  of 
finishing  a  man."  However,  Thurtell  took 
the  step  out  of  the  world  by  the  aid  of  an  im- 
proved drop-gallows  which  the  magistrate  of 
the  county  had  ordered  to  be  especially  erected. 
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As    Borrow    "  considered    that    every    pro- 
perly   educated    man    ought    to    be    familiar 
with    the    story    of    Bampfylde- Moore- Carew 
in  its  every  detail,"  I  think  a  short  outline 
of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  character  would 
be    of   interest    to    the    reader.     In    all    the 
records  of  English  biography,   I   am   certain 
there  is  no  stranger  life  than  Carew,  "  King 
of  the  Beggars,"  born  at  Bickley,  near  Tiver- 
ton,   in   1693.     The   extraordinary   ease   with 
which  he  succeeded  in  robbing  and  cheating 
people  is  the  more  remarkable  insomuch  that 
he  was  such  a  well-known  character  at    the 
period.     Carew  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
parson    and    could    claim    relationship    to    a 
noble  family,   the  heads   of  which  were  the 
Earls  of  Totnes.     We  are  informed  that  his 
sponsors  at  the  christening  were  Major  Moore 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Bampfylde,  both  men  of  high 
position.     At  this  ceremony  there  was  much 
joyfulness    and   the   church    bells    rang   most 
riotously.     Sent    to    school    at    Tiverton,    he 
left  that  academy  in  considerable  disfavour, 
having  been  apprehended  for   poaching.     He 
then  ran  away  and  joined  a  band  of  canting 
beggars  and  led  the  "  merry  "  life.     He  was 
lost  to  respectable  society  for  a  year  or  so, 
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but  turned  up  again  at  his  home  in  Bickley, 
but  here  his  behaviour  was  so  outrageous 
that  he  was  packed  off  to  sea.  It  is  evident 
that  Carew  was  what  we  should  look  upon 
in  these  days  as  a  "  degenerate."  From  youth 
to  grave,  he  led  a  life  of  cheating  and  impos- 
ture. He  devoted  his  days  entirely  to  the 
whimsical  and  eccentric  modes  of  swindling, 
and  a  sense  of  humour  was  perhaps  his  only 
redeemable  trait.  The  gypsies  set  the  greatest 
value  upon  Carew  as  an  expert  in  deception 
and  subterfuge,  and  when  Clause  Patch,  the 
king  of  all  the  gypsies,  died,  he  was  elected 
to  fill  this  ruler's  place. 

In  the  course  of  his  professional  avocations 
as  a  beggar  in  the  town  of  Maiden  Bradley. 
Carew  on  one  occasion  fell  in  with  another 
vagrant,  who  was  evidently  engaged  in  the 
same  nefarious  pursuit  as  himself.  They 
entered  into  partnership  and  were  most  fortu- 
nate at  begging,  the  funds  being  spent  at 
inns  where,  with  boisterous  merriment,  they 
caroused  together.  It  was  suggested  that  they 
should  visit  the  adjacent  manor-house  and 
beg  in  the  character  of  two  ship-wrecked 
sailors.  A  leg  of  mutton,  some  bread  and  a 
shilling  was  the  result  of  their  story  of  the 
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perils  of  the  sea,  spun  to  the  house-keeper 
at  the  manor.  The  food  was  bartered  away 
for  drink  at  The  Green  Man  Inn,  and  after 
the  liquor  was  consumed  the  "  pals "  fell 
to  wrangling  and  parted.  The  denouement  of 
this  little  adventure  is  rather  amusing. 
Carew's  brother  in  iniquity  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Lord  Weymouth,  owner  of 
the  manor-house  at  which  they  had  whined 
for  largess.  It  was  a  thoughtless  age,  and 
many  reckless  pranks  were  played.  Lord 
Weymouth  boasted  to  all  his  friends  how 
he  had  deceived  the  king  of  imposters,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Carew. 

One  of  the  most  novel  deceptions  per- 
petrated by  Carew  arose  out  of  a  wager  he 
made  with  Squire  Morrice,  of  Launceston. 
This  gentleman  had  made  himself  friendly 
with  the  King  of  the  Beggars  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  able  to  boast  he  would  never 
be  hoodwinked  by  him.  He  was  so  positive 
he  could  never  be  duped  that  he  staked  a 
hundred  guineas  against  Carew's  cunning.  The 
evasion  of  all  Carew's  ingenious  traps  to 
snare  him  became  quite  an  obsession  to  the 
Squire ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  doomed 
to  lose  his  wager,  for  one  day,  returning 
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from  the  hunt,  he  turned  aside  to  succour 
an  aged  woman  who  had  presumedly  fainted 
by  the  roadside,  whom  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered was  the  arch-imposter.  At  the  same 
time,  Squire  Morris  missed  his  hundred- guinea 
gold  watch,  too  !  Carew  was  convicted  as  a 
common  vagrant  and  transported  to  Mary- 
land. He  escaped,  and  lived  in  the  wigwams 
of  the  Indians,  afterwards  making  his  way 
to  Pennsylvania,  where,  disguised  as  a  Quaker, 
he  defrauded  such  a  number  of  persons  that 
at  length  the  hue  and  cry  that  was  raised 
forced  him  to  turn  his  attention  once  again 
to  his  native  land. 

A  relative,  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  of  Hackem, 
endeavoured  to  rescue  his  notorious  name- 
sake, but  in  vain.  His  offer  to  provide  for 
the  black  sheep  if  he  would  abandon  his 
worthless  friends  and  wandering  ways  was 
refused  by  Carew  with  scornful  abuse.  In 
the  coastwise  towns,  he  invariably  turned  up 
after  a  wreck  and  posed  as  a  distressed  mariner. 
This  was  a  very  lucrative  ruse.  His  restless 
nature,  which  deeply  influenced  his  career, 
took  him  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  tarried 
but  a  short  time.  Accounts  of  Carew's  next 
doings  do  not  quite  agree.  By  one  of  them, 
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we  learn  that  he  went  to  Newcastle  and  posed 
as  an  officer  of  a  vessel,  eloped  with  a  hand- 
some girl,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  apothecary, 
and  in  the  end  married  her.  It  is  said  that, 
after  winning  a  small  fortune  in  a  lottery,  he 
settled  down  with  his  wife  to  a  tranquil 
country  life.  But  really  very  little  is  to  be 
gleaned  about  his  last  days  :  even  the  date 
of  his  death  has  been  given  as  some  time 
between  1758  and  1770.  Many  men  were 
hanged  for  far  milder  pranks  than  Carew  had 
perpetrated,  and  it  is  only  to  be  supposed 
he  was  a  privileged  person.  To  celebrate 
the  happy  termination  of  his  career,  an  old 
tag-end  of  a  poem  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

Joy  to  thee,  lovely  Thief !  that  thou 

Hast  'scaped  the  fatal  string, 
Let  gallows  groan  with  ugly  Rogues 
Bamfylde-Carew  must  never  swing. 

I  forgot  to  mention  Carew's  wonderful  power 
of  attracting  dogs  and  instantly  causing  the 
animals  to  become  attached  to  him.  He 
was  also  cunning  in  the  art  of  rat  catching, 
and  is  said  to  have  compounded  a  really 
effective  cure  for  madness  in  dogs  or  cattle. 

Borrow  did  not  pretend  to  be  interested 
in  the  life  of  Carew  on  account  of  his  know- 
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ledge  of  the  gypsies,  for  he  tells  us  in  his 
Romano  Lavo  Lil  that  this  work,  though  clever 
and  entertaining  and  written  in  the  raciest 
English,  is  to  those  who  seek  for  information 
respecting  the  gypsies  entirely  valueless.  The 
vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  1763  edition 
of  Carew's  life  is  merely  a  collection  of  Abra- 
hamite  and  slang  words  which  had  been 
improperly  called  "  Gypsy."  Several  biogra- 
phies of  Carew  have  been  written  ;  the  first 
of  them  is  dated  1745,  and  is  entitled,  The 
Life  and  Adventure  of  B.  M.  Carew,  the  noted 
Devonshire  Dog  Stealer. 

The  vicious  David  Haggart,  the  horse- 
breaker,  of  Ecclefechan,  must  needs  have  a 
place  here,  by  right  of  his  association  with 
Lavengro.  Captain  Borrow  and  his  family 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  6  April  1813,  and 
here  George  made  the  acquaintanceship  with 
the  notorious  David  Haggart.  Borrow  was 
then  only  ten  years  old.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  he  was  at  an  early  age  mixed  up 
with  a  personality  who  must  have  had  a 
certain  influence  over  him.  The  following 
passage  from  Lavengro  presages  his  sordid 
actions,  which  seven  years  later  caused  such 
a  sensation  all  over  the  three  kingdoms  : — 
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"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  David  ?  "  said  I,  as  I  sat 
behind  him  and  trembled,  for  I  repeat  that  I  was  afraid. 

DAVID  HAGGART.     I  was  thinking  of  Willie  Wallace. 

MYSELF.  You  had  better  be  thinking  of  yourself,  man. 
A  strange  place  this  to  come  to  and  think  of  William 
Wallace. 

DAVID  HAGGART.  Why  so  ?  Is  not  his  tower  just 
beneath  our  feet  ? 

MYSELF.  You  mean  the  auld  ruin  by  the  side  of  the 
Nor  Loch — the  ugly  stane  bulk,  from  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  spring  into  the  dyke,  where  the  water- cresses 
grow  ? 

DAVID  HAGGART.     Just  sae,  Geordie. 

MYSELF.  And  why  were  ye  thinking  of  him  ?  The 
English  hanged  him  long  since,  as  I  have  heard  say. 

DAVID  HAGGART.  I  was  thinking  that  I  should  wish 
to  be  like  him. 

MYSELF.  Do  ye  mean  that  ye  would  wish  to  be 
hanged  ? 

DAVID  HAGGART.  I  wad  na  flinch  from  that,  Geordie, 
if  I  might  be  a  great  man  first. 


Haggart  emerged  from  obscurity  not  as  a 
"  great  man  "  but  rather  as  a  great  rapscal- 
lion. When  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
a  prize  bantam  cock  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
bour attracted  his  attention,  and  he  promptly 
filched  "the  bird  of  Java."  A  little  later, 
we  find  him  out  for  bigger  game.  In  company 
with  a  friend  tarred  with  the  same  brush 
he  stole  a  pony.  At  Leith  Races,  one  of  the 
recruiting  sergeants  of  the  Norfolk  Militia, 
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then  stationed  in  the  Castle  at  Edinburgh, 
captured  him  for  this  regiment.  As  a  soldier, 
however,  he  seemed  to  prove  efficient  and 
obedient,  for  in  Lavengro  Borrow  speaks  of 
him  as  a  "  bauld  drummer,"  who  perhaps 
might  rise  to  be  a  general  or  a  drum-major. 
But  he  soon  left  the  army,  and  for  the  next 
six  years  he  wandered  about  Scotland  and 
England  robbing  with  impunity.  In  Haggart's 
circle,  there  moved  at  that  time  a  certain 
Mary  Hill,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  ;  but 
this  fair  friend  seemed  to  have  had  no  soften- 
ing influence  upon  his  character. 

Various  burglary  charges  brought  him  into 
the  dock,  and  from  thence  to  jail.  Although 
Haggart  had  escaped  so  far  with  but  a  few 
light  punishments,  it  was  manifest  that  his 
evil  courses  would  in  the  end  bring  him  to 
the  gallows.  While  in  prison  at  Dumfries,  he 
struck  down  a  warder  with  a  stone  and  made 
his  escape.  This  random  blow  on  the  head 
killed  the  warder.  Haggart  fled  through  Car- 
lisle to  Newcastle  and  then  doubled  back  to 
Edinburgh,  where  the  rewards  which  "  His 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  promise  for  any 
person  who  should  discover  David  Haggart, 
that  he  may  be  apprehended  and  convicted 
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of  the  murder  of  Warder  Morrin "  assailed 
him  on  all  sides.  He  turned  his  steps  from 
this  city  of  "  rewards  "  and  fled  to  Ireland. 
He  was  arrested  at  Dromore,  but  escaped 
by  jumping  through  a  window  of  the  jail. 
Finally,  he  was  captured  and  sent  from  Ire- 
land to  Edinburgh  to  stand  his  trial  for 
murder.  Of  course,  he  was  executed.  Hag- 
gart  was  an  exceptionally  mean  and  skulking 
fellow,  and  one  cannot  read  Borrow's  attempt 
to  defend  him  without  being  oppressed  by 
the  inadequacy  of  his  machinery.  All 
Borrow's  blarney  cannot  cast  any  glamour 
over  this  particular  ugly  soul.  Certainly  the 
boy's  life  reads  like  a  page  or  so  from  a  dear, 
old,  crusted  melodrama.  Borrow,  always,  of 
course,  sympathetic  for  any  unfortunate,  ends 
his  impression  of  Haggart  with  the  following 
passage  : — 

But  peace  to  thee,  poor  David  !  why  should  a  mortal 
worm  be  sitting  in  judgment  over  thee  ?  The  Mighty 
and  Just  One  has  already  judged  thee,  and  perhaps 
above  thou  hast  received  pardon  for  thy  crimes,  which 
could  not  be  pardoned  here  below ;  and  now  that  thy 
feverish  existence  has  closed,  and  thy  once  active  form 
become  inanimate  dust,  thy  very  memory  all  but  tor- 
gotten,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  thee,  a  few  words 
soon  also  to  be  forgotten.  Thou  wast  the  most  extra- 
ordinary robber  that  ever  lived  within  the  belt  of  Britain  ; 
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Scotland  rang  with  thy  exploits,  and  England,  too, 
north  of  the  Humber ;  strange  deeds  also  didst  thou 
achieve  when,  fleeing  from  justice,  thou  didst  find  thyself 
in  the  Sister  Isle  ;  busy  wast  thou  there  in  town  and  on 
curragh,  at  fair  and  race-course,  and  also  in  the  solitary 
place.  Ireland  thought  thee  her  child,  for  who  spoke 
her  brogue  better  than  thyself  ? — she  felt  proud  of  thee, 
and  said,  "  Sure,  O'Hanlon  is  come  again."  What 
might  not  have  been  thy  fate  in  the  far  west  in  America, 
whither  thou  hadst  turned  thine  eye,  saying,  "  I  will 
go  there,"  David — the  blood  which  thou  hadst  shed  in 
Scotland  was  to  be  required  of  thee  ;  the  avenger  was 
at  hand,  the  avenger  of  blood.  Seized,  manacled,  brought 
back  to  thy  native  land,  condemned  to  die,  thou  wast 
left  in  thy  narrow  cell  and  told  to  make  the  most  of 
thy  time,  for  it  was  short :  and  there,  in  thy  narrow 
cell,  and  thy  time  so  short,  thou  didst  put  the  crowning 
stone  to  thy  strange  deeds,  by  that  strange  history  of 
thyself,  penned  by  thy  own  hand  in  the  robber  tongue.1 

1  This  book  would  be  The  Life  of  David  Haggart,  alias 
John  Wilson,  alias  John  Morrison,  alias  Barney  McCould, 
alias  John  McColgan,  alias  Daniel  O'Brien,  alias  The  Switcher, 
written  by  himself  while  under  sentence  of  death.  Edinburgh, 
printed  for  W.  and  C.  Tait  by  James  Ballantyne,  1821. 
(See  Lavengro,  chap,  viii.)  The  copy  of  this  work  in  the 
British  Museum  contains  a  "  Cant "  vocabulary  at  the  end 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  Lord  Cockburn  has  written  the  following 
interesting  comments  : — 

This  boy  was  my  client  when  he  was  tried  and  convicted. 
He  was  a  great  villain.  His  life  is  almost  all  lies,  and  its 
chief  curiosity  consists  in  the  strange  spirit  of  lying,  the 
indulgence  of  which  formed  his  chief  pleasure  to  the  very 
last.  The  MS.  poem  and  picture  of  himself  (bound  up  at 
the  end  of  the  Life)  were  truly  composed  and  written  by  him. 
Being  an  enormous  miscreant,  the  phrenologists  got  hold  of 
him,  and  made  the  notorious  facts  of  his  character  into 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  system.  He  affected  some 
decent  poetry  just  before  he  was  hanged,  and  therefore  the 
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Thou  mightest  have  been  better  employed  ! — but  peace 
be  with  thee,  I  repeat,  and  the  Almighty's  grace  and 
pardon. 

To  the  long  and  interesting  list  of  extra- 
ordinary personages  mentioned  by  Borrow 
may  be  added  Hickathrift  (sometimes  spelt 
in  the  old  chap  books  Hickafric),  a  Norfolk 
giant,  whose  prodigious  feats  of  strength  and 
skill  with  an  axletree  instead  of  a  sword 
and  a  cart  wheel  for  a  buckler  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  eleventh  century. 

In  the  church  at  Walpole  is  a  carved  figure 
of  a  satyr  which  is  said  to  be  a  memorial 
to  this  worthy.  In  the  preface  to  Grimm? 's 
Goblins,  a  passage  will  be  noticed  which  men- 
tions "  The  Giant-destroyer  of  Tylney,  whose 
bones  were  supposed  to  moulder  in  his  native 
village  in  Norfolk."  This  refers  to  the  giant 
Hickathrift,  whose  stone  coffin  is  to  be  seen 


saints  took  up  his  memory  and  wrote  monodies  on  him. 
His  piety  and  the  composition  of  the  lies  in  this  book  broke 
out  at  the  same  time. — H.C. 

From  the  somewhat  windy  set  of  verses  in  Haggart's  own 
handwriting,  I  take  the  stanza  added  below  : — 

Now  for  the  crime  that  I'm  condemned, 

The  same  I  never  did  intend, 

Only  my  liberty  to  take, 

As  I  thought  my  life  did  lie  at  stake. 

(From  a  note  by  Mr.  Clement  Shorter.) 
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in  the  churchyard  at  Tilney-all-Saints,  near 
King's  Lynn.  Hearne  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  Thomas  Hickathrift  can  be  identi- 
fied with  Sir  Frederick  de  Tylney,  Baron  of 
Tylney,  who  was  slain  at  Acre  in  the  days  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  Concerning  Hicka- 
thrift, the  historian  Dugdale  has  written  : — 

Now  in  Marshland  there  is  a  famous  plain  called  the 
Smeeth,  which  being  common  to  all  the  towns  thereon 
maintaineth  at  least  thirty  thousand  sheep ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  of  a  larger  extent,  in  the  widest  part  of  it,  than 
two  English  miles.  Of  this  plain  I  may  not  omit  to 
mention  a  tradition,  which  the  common  people  here- 
abouts have,  viz.  that  in  old  times  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  villages  had  a  fierce  conflict  with  one 
Hickafric  (then  owner  of  it)  touching  the  bounds  thereof, 
which  grew  so  hot  that  at  length  it  came  to  blows  ; 
and  that  Hickafric,  being  a  person  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  courage,  took  an  axletree  from  a  cart  with 
a  wheel  for  a  buckler ;  and  being  so  armed  most  stoutly 
repelled  those  bold  invaders. 

Dr.  John  Bately,  of  Yarmouth,  told  the 
writer  of  this  book  that  Hickathrift,  driving 
along  in  his  car,  was  merely  a  symbolical 
portrayal  of  the  ancient  sun-god,  the  wheel 
being  taken  from  the  sun  with  its  rays,  and 
the  great  fight  on  the  Smeeth  between  the 
doughty  giant  and  the  invaders  simply  repre- 
sented old  Sol  absorbing  the  waters  of  the 
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great  Fenland  floods.  But  undoubtedly  Hick- 
athrift  was  a  real  Norfolk  man,  and  if  I 
were  to  give  all  the  legends  of  him  that  exist 
I  could  fill  a  thick  volume.  Dr.  Knapp,  in 
his  bibliography  at  the  end  of  The  Romany 
Rye,  mentions  several  books  concerning 
Hickathrift.  The  references  in  Lavengro 
may  be  found  in  chapters  vii  and  x. 


IX 
ISOPEL  BERNERS 


The  heroine  of  Lavengro—A  real  episode  or  only  fictitious  ?— 
The  mill  with  the  Flaming  Tinman— Sorrow's  love- 
making— Isopel  passes  out  of  Sorrow's  life  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  IX 
ISOPEL  BERNERS 

I  THINK  that  most  Borrovians  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  Isopel  Berners  the  most 
interesting  of  his  collection  of  portraits.  One 
well-known  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  name 
her  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  vivid,  female 
creations  in  all  literature.  But  Borrow's  study 
of  Belle  is  rather  too  slight  to  hold  such  an 
exalted  position  as  this,  although  it  may 
be  granted  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  portrait  carried  out  with  more  felicitous 
spirit  and  more  exquisite  consistency  than 
in  the  heroine  of  Lavengro. 

We  are  not  sure,  either,  whether  we  are 
justified  in  calling  Isopel  Berners  a  heroine 
only  in  fiction.  The  point  is  not  clear  if  it 
was  a  real  episode  of  love  or  not.  We  do  know, 
thanks  to  Dr.  Knapp,  that  Borrow  did  acquire 
a  tinker's  outfit  and  also  that  he  camped  in 
Mumper's  Dingle,  but  for  the  rest  we  have  to 
rely  on  Borrow's  account  of  the  episode. 

14  2°9 
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Lavengro  certainly  hurls  his  heroine  into 
the  life  of  his  work  in  rather  an  unpleasant 
manner.  One  rather  winces  from  her  when 
she  strikes  him  full  in  the  face,  causing  him 
to  reel  back  in  pain  and  amazement.  A  little 
more  and  the  sensitive  person  might  have 
flung  the  book  aside ;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  have  halted  here  for  a  haunting 
world  of  pathos  is  beyond — scenes  of  suppressed 
feeling,  more  fearful  to  behold  than  the  most 
furious  whirlwinds  of  passion.  But  let  me 
give  Sorrow's  account  of  his  first  glimpse  of 
Belle  :— 

Dashing  past  the  other  horse  and  cart,  which  by  this 
time  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  appeared  an 
exceedingly  tall  woman,  or  rather  girl,  for  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  above  eighteen ;  she  was  dressed  in 
a  tight  bodice,  and  a  blue-stuff  gown ;  hat,  bonnet  or 
cap,  she  had  none,  and  her  hair,  which  was  flaxen,  hung 
down  on  her  shoulders  unconfined  ;  her  complexion  was 
fair,  and  her  features  handsome,  with  a  determined  but 
open  expression.  She  was  followed  by  another  female, 
about  forty,  stout  and  vulgar-looking,  at  whom  I  scarcely 
glanced,  my  whole  attention  being  absorbed  by  the  tall 
girl. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jack  ?  "  said  the  latter,  looking 
at  the  man. 

"  Only  afraid,  that's  all,"  said  the  man,  still  proceeding 
with  his  work. 

"  Afraid  at  what  ?— at  that  lad  ?  Why,  he  looks  like 
a  ghost — I  would  engage  to  thrash  him  with  one  hand." 
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"  You  might  beat  me  with  no  hands  at  all,"  said  I, 
"  fair  damsel,  only  by  looking  at  me  ;  I  never  saw  such 
a  face  and  figure,  both  regal — why,  you  look  like  Inge- 
borg,  Queen  of  Norway ;  she  had  twelve  brothers,  you 
know,  and  could  lick  them  all,  though  they  were  heroes — 

On  Dovrefeld  in  Norway, 
Were  once  together  seen, 
The  twelve  heroic  brothers 
Of  Ingeborg  the  Queen  " 

"  None  of  your  chaffing,  young  fellow,"  said  the  tall 
girl,  "  or  I  will  give  you  what  shall  make  you  wipe  your 
face;  be  civil,  or  you  will  rue  it." 


And  sure  enough  Borrow  gets  that  which 
was  to  cause  him  to  wipe  his  face.     But  if 
the  manner  in  which  the  young    lady  made 
her  entrance  was  rather  discordant,  she  soon 
makes  ample  amends  and  acts  as  second  for 
the  gentleman  tinker  during  his  historic  mill 
with     the     Flaming     Tinman.     Although     so 
quick  to  take  the  offensive — as  a  young  and 
beautiful    girl    who    lived    on    the    highways 
need   be — how   wonderfully   quick   was   Belle 
in  seeing  that  she  had  a  man  of  honour  to 
deal  with.     She  insists  on  fair  play  for  Borrow 
and  takes  it  upon  herself  to  give  him  some 
valuable  advice  on  the  use  of  that  right  arm 
which  she  called  Long  Melford,   and  in  the 
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end   sees   him   vanquish   the  tinman.      Here 
is  what  happened  : — 

"  You'll  never  beat  the  Flaming  Tinman  in  that  way," 
said  the  girl,  looking  at  me  doubtfully. 

And  so  I  began  to  think  myself,  when,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  Flaming  Tinman  disengaging  himself  of  his 
frock-coat,  and,  dashing  off  his  red  night-cap,  came  rush- 
ing in  more  desperately  then  ever.  To  a  flush  hit  which 
he  received  in  the  mouth  he  paid  as  little  attention  as 
a  wild  bull  would  have  done ;  in  a  moment  his  arms 
were  around  me,  and  in  another,  he  had  hurled  me  down, 
falling  heavily  upon  me.  The  fellow's  strength  appeared 
to  be  tremendous. 

"  Pay  him  off  now,"  said  the  vulgar  woman.  The 
Flaming  Tinman  made  no  reply,  but  planting  his  knee 
on  my  breast,  seized  my  throat  with  two  huge,  horny 
hands.  I  gave  myself  up  for  dead,  and  probably  should 
have  been  so  in  another  minute  but  for  the  tall  girl, 
who  caught  hold  of  the  handkerchief  which  the  fellow 
wore  round  his  neck  with  a  grasp  nearly  as  powerful  as 
that  with  which  he  pressed  my  throat. 

"  Do  you  call  that  fair  play  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Hands  off,  Belle,"  said  the  other  woman ;  "  Do  you 
call  it  fair  play  to  interfere  ?  Hands  off,  or  I'll  be  down 
upon  you  myself." 

But  Belle  paid  no  heed  to  the  injunction,  and  tugged 
so  hard  at  the  handkerchief  that  the  Flaming  Tinman 
was  nearly  throttled  ;  suddenly  relinquishing  his  hold 
of  me,  he  started  on  his  feet,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  my 
fair  preserver,  who  avoided  it,  but  said  coolly : — 

"  Finish  t'other  business  first,  and  then  I'm  your 
woman  whenever  you  like ;  but  finish  it  fairly — no  foul 
play  when  I'm  by — I'll  be  the  boy's  second,  and  Moll 
can  pick  you  up  when  he  happens  to  knock  you  down." 
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The  battle  during  the  next  ten  minutes  raged  with 
considerable  fury ;  but  it  so  happened  that  during  this 
time  I  was  never  able  to  knock  the  Flaming  Tinman 
down,  but  on  the  contrary  received  six  knock-down 
blows  myself.  "  I  can  never  stand  this,"  said  I,  as  I 
sat  on  the  knee  of  Belle,  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  in ; 
the  Flaming  Tinman  hits  very  hard,"  and  I  spat  out  a 
mouthful  of  blood. 

"  Sure  enough  you'll  never  beat  the  Flaming  Tinman 
in  the  way  you  fight — it's  of  no  use  flipping  at  the 
Flaming  Tinman  with  your  left  hand  ;  why  don't  you 
use  your  right  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  not  handy  with  it,"  said  I ;  and  then 
getting  up,  I  once  more  confronted  the  Flaming  Tinman, 
and  struck  him  six  blows  for  his  one,  but  they  were  all 
left-handed  blows,  and  the  blow  which  the  Flaming 
Tinman  gave  me  knocked  me  off  my  legs. 

"  Now,  will  you  use  Long  Melford  ? "  said  Belle, 
picking  me  up. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  Long  Melford," 
said  I,  gasping  for  breath. 

"  Why,  this  long  right  of  yours,"  said  Belle,  feeling 
my  right  arm,  "  if  you  do,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you 
yet  stand  a  chance." 

At  the  end  of  this  fight,  the  Tinman  and  his 
wife  made  their  exit,  leaving  the  young  girl 
in  Borrow's  company,  and  thus  begins  one 
of  the  most  amazing  courtships  the  world 
has  seen.  Like  certain  other  Borrovians,  I 
have  no  doubt  about  Isopel  Berners  being  a 
reality  in  Lavengro's  life.  The  author  could 
not  have  created  an  ordinary  "  common  or 
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garden  "  character,  let  alone  Isopel  Berners. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  taking  any  advantage 
of  the  novelist's  license  in  this  famous  idyl, 
Borrow  has  hardly  availed  himself  of  the 
remarkable  events  that  really  do  happen. 

It  is  the  reality  which  is  at  once  the  charm 
and  blemish  here.  As  Mr.  Walling  says, 
"  We  continually  tremble  upon  the  brink  of 
a  declaration,"  but  we  are  doomed  always  to 
disappointment,  for  the  "  love-making  "  goes 
on  in  a  humdrum  course  of  daily  monotony, 
until  we  almost  long  for  a  little  exaggeration 
and  improbability  to  relieve  us  of  that  sense 
of  dead  truthfulness,  if  not  for  our  own  sakes, 
for  the  sake  of  poor  Belle,  whose  heart  is 
weighed  down  by  Borrow's  pitiless  banter. 
We  may  one  and  all  echo  the  dictum  that 
Lavengro,  like  "  Othello,  threw  a  pearl  away 
richer  than  all  his  tribe."  Seeing  that  the 
gentleman  Tinker  was  not  to  be  her  man, 
she  fled  to  America.  The  poor  girl  was  most 
tryingly  placed  ;  she  had  come  into  the  world 
without  the  customary  letter  of  credit  on 
the  great  banker  of  humanity  Respectability, 
and  now  when  the  man  she  loved  made 
advances,  she  turned  and  fled,  rather  than 
make  a  hash  of  two  noble  lives.  Brave 
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Isopel   Berners   was   worth   a   baker's    dozen 
of  those  blase  heroines  of  modern  fiction. 

In  the  following  quotation,  Belle  sheds  a 
halo  over  the  sorrowful  end  of  this  love  affair 
that  can  never  fade  away.  Borrow  is  no 
longer  flippant.  He  earnestly  pleads  with 
Belle  to  stay,  but  she  is  obdurate,  and 
with  a  certain  high-souled  feminine  apathy 
she  rejects  his  offers. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Belle,  "  how  exceedingly  kind 
it  was  of  you  to  get  everything  in  readiness  for  me, 
though  you  did  not  know  that  I  should  come." 

"  I  had  a  presentiment  that  you  would  come,"  said 
I ;  "  but  you  forgot  that  I  have  prepared  the  kettle  for 
you  before,  though  it  was  true  I  was  then  certain  that 
you  would  come." 

"  I  had  not  forgotten  your  doing  so,  young  man," 
said  Belle  ;  "  but  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  you 
were  utterly  selfish,  caring  for  nothing  but  the  gratifica- 
tion of  your  own  strange  whims." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  having  my  own  way,"  said  I, 
"  but  utterly  selfish  I  am  not,  as  I  dare  say  I  shall  fre- 
quently prove  to  you.  You  will  often  find  the  kettle 
boiling  when  you  come  home." 

"  Not  heated  by  you,"  said  Isopel,  with  a  sigh. 

"  By  whom  else  ?  "  said  I ;  "  surely  you  are  not 
thinking  of  driving  me  away  ?  " 

"  You  have  as  much  right  here  as  myself,"  said  Isopel, 
"  as  I  have  told  you  before  ;  but  I  must  be  going  myself." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  we  can  go  together ;  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  am  rather  tired  of  this  place." 
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"  Our  paths  must  be  separate,"  said  Belle. 

"  Separate,"  said  I.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  shan't 
let  you  go  alone  ;  I  shall  go  with  you  ;  and  you  know 
the  road  is  as  free  to  me  as  to  you  ;  besides,  you  can't 
think  of  parting  company  with  me,  considering  how 
much  you  would  lose  by  doing  so  ;  remember  that  you 
scarcely  know  anything  of  the  Armenian  language  ;  now, 
to  learn  Armenian  from  me  would  take  you  twenty  years." 

Belle  faintly  smiled.  "  Come,"  said  I,  "  take  another 
cup  of  tea."  Belle  took  another  cup  of  tea,  and  yet 
another ;  we  had  some  indifferent  conversation,  after 
which  I  arose  and  gave  her  donkey  a  considerable  feed 
of  corn.  Belle  thanked  me,  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
and  then  went  to  her  own  tabernacle,  and  I  returned 
to  mine. 

On  a  certain  morning,  Borrow  sets  off  with 
the  gypsy  Jasper  to  see  a  horse  fair.  Isopel 
Berners  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  dingle  to 
see  them  off.  On  arriving  at  the  extremity 
of  the  plain,  he  looked  back,  and  saw  Belle 
still  standing  there.  She  slowly  lifted  up 
her  right  arm  to  wave  him  farewell.  There 
she  remained  perplexed  and  still  for  a  time, 
and  thus  passed  out  of  Sorrow's  life  for  ever. 


X 

BORROW  HOUSE   AT 
NORWICH  AND  CONCLUSION 


Borrow  House  in  Willow  Lane — Captain  Borrow — Rev. 
Edward  Valpy — John  Borrow — Sorrow's  Attic — Borrow 
and  Carlyle. 


CHAPTER  X 

BORROW  HOUSE  AT  NORWICH 
AND  CONCLUSION 

THE  house  in  which  Borrow  and  his  parents 
lived  was  purchased  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Norwich  and  presented  by  him  to  the  city 
with  stately  ceremony  on  5  July  1913.  With 
a  few  simple  words,  Mr.  Arthur  Michael 
Samuel  (the  Lord  Mayor)  handed  over  the 
deeds  to  the  civic  dignitaries  as  a  possession 
to  be  held  for  ever.  "  I  give  it  to  you  with 
my  love  !  "  he  said,  and  George  Borrow  him- 
self could  not  have  wished  to  improve  upon 
these  concise  words  of  offertory.  It  has  since 
been  turned  into  a  Borrow  Museum,  and 
the  authorities  have  stripped  the  interior  of 
its  up-to-date  fittings,  modern  overmantels, 
and  "  new  art  "  fireplaces.  Of  late  years,  the 
house  had  been  divided  into  two  sections  and 
another  entrance  fitted,  but  the  two  cottages 
have  now  been  changed  again  into  the  original 
one ;  the  new  doorway  filled  in  and  the 
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rooms  reconstructed  so  that  they  present 
much  the  same  appearance  as  they  did  in 
the  year  1816. 

Borrow  House  lies  in  a  quiet  "  arc-like 
street  "  known  as  Willow  Lane,  which  probably 
owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  a  noble  willow 
rears  its  head  and  "  weeps "  over  an  old- 
time,  red-brick  wall  into  Sorrow's  garden  on 
the  one  hand  and  into  the  shady  lane  on  the 
other.  You  pass  from  the  winding  roadway 
into  a  covered  passage,  until  recent  years 
known  as  King's  Court,  which  in  1897  the 
city,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Peter 
Bade,  decided  to  re-christen  Borrow  Court. 
And  here  the  little  house  faces  you.  The 
arched  passage-way  that  you  have  just  passed 
through  is  so  low  that  you  naturally  incline 
the  head,  and  at  the  same  time  speculate  as 
to  the  chances  of  the  tall  young  Borrow 
bumping  himself  against  the  brickwork  in 
former  days.  There  is  a  garden  before  the 
cottage,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  low  fence 
covered  with  ivy,  and  on  the  right  by  the 
tall  wall  with  its  janitor  the  willow  tree.  It 
is  in  this  small  garden  that  the  Borrovian 
will  experience  that  singularly  "  agreeable 
sensation  "  that  must  be  somewhat  akin  to 
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the  spiritual  affection  of  a  weary  pilgrim 
within  kenning  of  his  shrine.  Here  the 
storied  past  faces  him  on  every  side ;  the 
stuccoed  cottage,  shady  arid  a  little  sad, 
shrinks  back  from  the  world  of  men,  but  we 
cannot  help  recalling  the  picture  of  Captain 
Borrow,  wearing  his  faded  regimental  coat, 
seated  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  front  parlour 
engaged  in  reading  the  Scriptures  or  medi- 
tating upon  the  future  of  his  son,  who  seemed 
to  be  entering  upon  a  life  of  vagrancy.  The 
boy  was  a  wayward  and  levish  mortal  who, 
not  content  with  choosing  such  men  as 
"Godless  Billy"  Taylor  and  the  Terrible 
Thurtell  for  friends,  must  needs  become  the 
adopted  brother  of  outcast  gipsies  ...  it  was 
unnatural,  nay,  monstrous  ! 

Captain  Borrow  was  constantly  worried 
about  the  waywardness  of  his  younger  son, 
and  exclaimed  on  one  occasion :  "  Why,  he 
has  neither  my  hair  nor  eyes ;  and  then  his 
countenance  !  Why,  'tis  absolutely  swarthy, 
God  forgive  me !  I  had  almost  said  like 
that  of  a  gipsy,  but  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that  .  .  .  but  then  his  ways  and 
manners  !  "  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
such  a  boy  who  mixed  with  gypsies  should 
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escape  without  absorbing  in  some  way  their 
manners.     Sorrow's  imitativeness,  one  of  the 
marked  traits  in  his  character,  prompted  him 
to  stain  his  face  in  order  to  darken  it  even 
further,  that  he  might  pass  as  a  brother  of  the 
gypsy  Petulengro.     That  was  during  his  school 
days,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy,  variously 
described   as   a   "  martinet "   and   "  a   severe 
master,"  was  so  amazed  by  the  sudden  change 
in  the  boy's  countenance  that  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Is   that   jaundice   or   only   dirt,   Borrow  ? " 
We  have  seen  that  Borrow  also   endeavoured 
to    imitate    the     high-pitched    voice    of    the 
Romany  whilst  speaking  to  strangers,  and  so, 
in  the  same  mood,  he  aped  the  Spaniard  in 
later  life  by  borrowing   the  long   cloak  from 
the    countrymen    of    Sancho     Panza.     How- 
ever,   I   am   unable  to   trace  that  this   bluff 
aristocrat   in   gypsy   letters   ever   copied   any 
unworthy    habit    from    the    outcasts    of    all 
nations  he  had  mixed  with.     It  was  here  that 
his    refinement    saved    him.     It    was    not    in 
his   nature  to   yield   to   any  habit  that   was 
gross  or  unmanly. 

But  to  return  to  the  home  of  Borrow.  The 
house  is  before  us  with  its  red  roof,  its  tilted 
rain-trough  black  with  age  and  steeple-like 
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attic  adjunct  which  marks  the  boy's  very 
own  room.  It  was  in  that  room  that  he 
turned  over  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  making 
a  bid  for  liberty  and  a  life  that  would  seem 
to  him  more  congenial.  With  three  other 
Grammar-school  boys  he  broke  from  bounds 
and  tramped  towards  Yarmouth,  where  it 
was  their  plan  to  seek  temporary  sanctuary 
in  some  cavern  in  the  cliffs  ;  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  have  found  such  a  cave  at 
Gorleston,  a  village  near  by.  However,  they 
did  not  remain  at  large  many  hours  ;  they 
were  headed  back  to  Norwich  and  the  wrath 
of  the  headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School 
by  a  Norwich  gentleman  who  knew  one  of  the 
boys.  As  you  pass  through  the  front  door 
you  are  confronted  with  a  narrow  hall,  and 
about  everything  there  is  a  silence  and  gloom 
so  profound  that  it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to 
raise  the  voice  above  a  whisper.  Here  is 
the  quaint  desk  at  which  Borrow  worked  as 
a  clerk  at  Lawyer  Simpson's,  not  that  "  lofty 
deal  desk  "  mentioned  by  him  in  Lavengro, 
but  one  used  in  later  days.  Above  this 
hangs  the  death  mask,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  finds  in  the  Borrow  world.  It 
was  Mr.  F.  J.  Farrell  who  unearthed  it  in  the 
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Castle  Museum ;  hearing  there  was  a  collec- 
tion of  death  masks  at  the  Castle,  he  caused 
the  records  to  be  truned  up  and  found  the 
name  of  George  Borrow  therein.  To  expel 
all  doubt,  he  resolved  to  go  through  the 
collection  of  casts  and  identify  Borrow's 
without  making  use  of  the  records.  He  re- 
cognized in  one  of  the  masks  the  features  of 
Borrow,  and  on  consulting  the  list  found 
that  the  number  tallied  with  that  on  the 
cast. 

On  the  left  is  a  door  leading  to  the  front 
parlour ;  it  has  of  late  been  reglazed  with 
old-time  bulbous  panes,  and  the  large  window 
in  the  front  room  has  been  fitted  with  small 
leaded  glass  squares.  A  wainscotting  three 
foot  high  runs  round  the  walls,  and  a  large 
ungainly  fireplace  shrinks  back  from  the 
vulgar  gaze.  Hung  on  the  walls  and  dis- 
played in  a  glass  case  are  the  relics  that  have 
been  gathered  from  all  quarters.  There  are 
much-thumbed  law  books,  a  copy  of  Black- 
stone  inscribed  "  George  Borrow,"  his 
marriage  certificate,  which  tells  us  that  he 
was  married  in  London  to  Mary  Clark 
on  23  April  1840,  and  a  great  number  of 
autograph  letters,  corrected  proofs,  and  frag- 
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ments  of  paper  covered  with  verse.  It 
appears  that  this  method  of  scribbling  verse 
on  odd  scraps  of  paper  had  developed  into 
a  craze  with  him  as  he  grew  older.  These 
"  mountains  of  manuscript,"  says  Mr.  Shorter, 
"  remained  to  be  the  sorrowful  interest  of 
Borrow  as  an  old  man  as  they  had — many 
of  them — been  the  sorrow  and  despair  of 
his  early  manhood."  Mr.  Shorter  still  has 
in  his  possession  many  unpublished  manu- 
scripts and  copious  diaries,  and  has  threatened 
the  world  with  two  volumes  of  Borrow's  un- 
edited verse. 

Here,  too — a  small  but  interesting  point 
of  which  I  see  no  mention  elsewhere — is  a 
Spanish  vocabulary  in  his  wife's  handwriting. 
Evidently  Mrs.  Borrow,  who  worshipped  her 
husband,  attempted  to  share  his  attacks  on 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  main  staircase  of 
fine  old  oak  leads  to  Captain  Borrow's  room 
— the  room  in  which  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
his  sons,  George  and  John.  The  most  notable 
object  to  be  seen  here  is  the  crude  but  clever 
painting  by  George  Borrow's  brother,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Old  Crome.  It  depicts  the 
"  Judgment  of  Solomon."  John  Borrow  has 
also  given  to  the  world  a  fine  portrait  of 
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his  brother  as  a  young  man,  and  no  Borrovian 
should  admit  that  he  has  not  been  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  to  view  it.  John 
Borrow,  filled  with  that  magical  effervescence 
of  youth,  obtained  leave  from  his  Colonel, 
Lord  Orford,  to  be  absent  for  a  year,  and 
sailed  for  Mexico  in  1826  to  make  a  fortune. 
But  all  he  found  there  was  failure  and  a 
grave.  He  died  of  fever  at  Guanajuato  on 
22  November  1833. 

Up  the  next  tortuous  stairway  the  visitor 
ascends  past  whitewashed  walls  to  the  gloomy 
attic  which  was  Sorrow's  bedroom.  It  is 
here  that  I  breathe  the  sacred,  personal 
perfumes  of  those  early  chapters  of  Lavengro. 
This  is  the  room  of  the  house ;  it  bristles 
with  memories.  It  is  so  quiet,  so  full  of 
peace  and  rest.  Shadows  lurk  in  many  quaint 
nooks  and  alcoves.  It  all  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  tales  we  have  read  of 
the  strange  and  wayward  youth.  This  white- 
washed and  limewashed  attic,  with  its  low, 
slanting  ceiling,  must  have  been  a  constant 
menace  to  the  head  of  young  George.  A 
small  window  looks  out  upon  the  garden 
where  the  giant  willow  still  nods  to  you  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  we  see  beyond  that  the 
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ancient  city  of  Norwich.  Borrow  himself  must 
have  gazed  out  of  this  window  hundreds  of 
times  and  seen  beyond  all  the  open  heath 
he  had  loved  so  well. 

"  A  dull  and  gloomy  old  city,"  was  Borrow 's 
description  of  Norwich  as  he  saw  it  amidst 
the  darkness  of  his  many  and  bitter  dis- 
appointments ;  but  in  after  years  he  could 
think  of  it  with  affection  and  admiration, 
and  speak  its  praise  in  passages  of  exquisite 
tenderness  and  feeling  in  Lavengro. 

#  *  *  *  * 

Here  we  will  take  leave  of  George  Borrow. 
A  last  peep  at  him  at  his  little  home  at 
Oulton  Broad  leaves  one  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  rather  a  Carlylean  figure,  sulking 
and  fretting  in  intolerance  and  gloom  and 
refusing  to  mince  and  trifle  with  the  absurd 
complacencies  of  the  optimist  'fifties  of  the 
last  century.  But  Borrow  had  not  the  fire 
and  quickness  of  Carlyle ;  one  is  surprised 
to  find  no  little  humour  in  Borrow.  Yet 
Borrow  moralizing  on  Westminster  Bridge  is 
very  like  the  sage  of  Chelsea : — 

Not  another  city  like  this  in  the  world,  nor  another 
bridge  like  this,  nor  a  river  nor  a  Parliament  House 
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like  that — with  its  little  men  making  little  laws — which 
the  Lawgiver  that  made  yonder  stars — look  at  them — is 
continually  confounding  and  will  confound. 

And  Carlyle  moralizing  upon  the  riches  of 
a  certain  great  banking  firm  (disclosed  in 
the  Norton  Letters)  is  very  like  our  big, 
truculent  George.  But  Borrow,  of  course, 
unlike  Carlyle,  was  not  a  man  of  ideas,  and 
we  are  gratified  he  was  not.  He  was,  what 
we  all  would  have  wished  him  to  be,  a 
wanderer  in  the  robust  Saxon  England  of 
which  we  get  glimpses  in  such  books  as  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Lavengro,  The 
Romany  Rye  and  the  Dorset  Poems  of  William 
Barnes.  Yes,  Borrow  was  just  a  stout, 
heroic,  out-of-door  wizard,  insular  but  some- 
how loveable,  with  ideas,  culture  and  logic 
incommunicably  his  own,  and  a  philosophy 
implicit  and  instinctive  rather  than  con- 
structive or  unreserved.  Like  Sir  Richard 
F.  Burton,  he  somehow  just  misses  being  in 
the  very  front  rank  with  our  great  writers 
and  thinkers.  However,  one  may  predict  with 
confidence  that  Borrow  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, for  he  has  left  behind  him  one  of  the 
best  books  ever  written  about  Wales,  and  a 
life  of  himself  in  three  amazing  volumes, 
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charged  with  true  Robinson  Crusoe  en- 
chantment, which  will  entice  Borrovians  more 
than  any  biography  that  will  ever  be 
published. 
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APPENDIX 
THE    LURE    OF    THE    OPEN    ROAD 

THERE  are  many  misleading  rumours  current 
as  to  the  high  cost  of  a  walking  tour,  but 
do  not  believe  them.  Pedestrianism  has  this 
advantage,  that  economies  which  would  al- 
ways awkwardly  be  in  sight  at  a  seaside 
hotel  can  be  practised  on  the  road  and  never 
noticed.  Food  is  one  of  them.  It  would 
seem  altogether  impossible  to  dine  on  plain 
bread,  cheese  and  onion  anywhere  else  than 
in  a  wayside  tap-room,  but  it  is  extraordinary 
what  an  affection  one  can  conceive  for  such 
fare.  One  immediately  recalls  Hillaire  Belloc's 
friend,  "  The  Onion-eater,"  who  declared 
the  world  was  a  fair  place  so  long  as  South 
England  freely  imported  onions.  To  this  the 
famous  essayist  replied  : — 

"  I  believe  you  are  right.  And  I  especially 
commend  you  for  eating  onions ;  they  con- 
tain all  health ;  they  induce  sleep ;  they 
may  be  called  the  apples  of  content,  or, 
again,  the  companion  fruits  of  mankind, 
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And  the  Onion- eater  gravely  answered  : — 
"  I  have  always  said,  that  when  the  couple 
of  them  left  Eden,  they  hid  and  took  away 
with  them  an  onion.  I  am  moved  in  my 
soul  to  have  known  a  man  who  reveres  and 
loves  them  in  the  due  measure,  for  such 


men  are  rare.': 


I  shall  not  apologize  for  this  little  digres- 
sion, and  before  the  reader  recalls  his  thoughts 
from  the  Onion- eater,  I  must  recommend 
Mr.  Hillaire  Belloc's  Hills  and  the  Sea  as  a 
good  book  to  carry  on  his  wayfarings. 

Mr.  Belloc  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  travel- 
lers, and  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
he  looks  upon  the  world  as  a  "  map  and 
a  history  and  a  poem  and  a  church  and  an 
ale-house." 

Having  spoken  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
onions,  it  would  be  criminal  not  to  mention 
here  the  good  ale  which  is  the  one  drink 
suited  to  such  provender.  Beer  differs  from 
beer  almost  as  much  as  wine  differs  from 
wine.  First  of  all  there  is  small  beer,  a 
thin  "  amber  creature,"  a  very  pleasant  and 
wholesome,  summer  drink.  Then  we  have 
old  ale,  which  is  potent  to  drowsiness,  and 
is  meet  for  a  frosty  day.  Old  ale  should  be 
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taken  betwixt  four  and  five  of  a  winter's 
afternoon.  Mild  ale  is  of  this  year's  brewing 
and  is  an  ideal  midday  drink  flanked  with 
bread  and  cheese.  Audit  ale,  a  strong  drink 
of  extra  quality,  is  not  to  be  purchased  from 
the  tapster  in  these  days,  for  England  no 
longer  takes  its  beer  as  it  used.  But  the 
wayfarer  may  find  in  some  farmhouse  a  firkin 
of  old  October,  or  perhaps  barley-bree,  which 
is  a  great  and  generous  liquor  brewed  from 
barley  and  honey. 


It  seems  to  me  rather  a  singular  incon- 
gruity in  English  life  to-day,  that  people 
obviously  intent  upon  speed  are  still  devoted 
to  the  gentle  art  of  walking.  On  every  side 
of  us  there  seems  to  challenge  the  hoot  of 
the  motor-cycle,  car  and  juggernaut  char-a- 
banc  ;  ocean  greyhounds  leave  their  white- 
hot  wake  in  their  flight  for  the  supremacy 
of  a  few  hours,  and  the  air  above  is  traversed 
by  complicated  machines  of  incredible  speed. 
But  there  is  always  an  obvious  under-song 
to  the  blindfold  game  of  speed,  and  one  can 
catch  the  motif  of  the  refrain  insatiably 
claiming  the  citius,  altius,  fortius  as  its  due. 
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The  pressure  one  feels  will  become  more 
intense,  more  merciless,  for  "  the  'wildering 
song  of  speed "  has  passed  into  the  litany 
of  everyday  life. 

And  yet  never,  perhaps,  was  the  effort  to 
jog  quietly  beneath  the  stars  more  needed. 
I  do  not  allude  to  walking  races,  but  to  quiet 
and  solitary  tramps  about  the  English  by- 
ways, visiting  old  churches,  ruins  and  inns. 
But  always  the  walker  must  not  forget  the 
importance  of  doing  nothing.  The  mind 
needs  to  be  spread  and  bleached  at  times. 
It  wants  the  simplest  experiences,  and  wants 
them  pure. 

The  most  essential  thing  of  all,  however, 
is  a  properly  apportioned  walk.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  walking  too  far — twenty  miles 
a  day  is  a  good  average,  and  fifteen  not 
despicable.  It  is  foolish  to  attempt  anything 
beyond  twenty-five.  The  best  month  in 
which  to  go  is  either  July  or  September. 

The  untiring  restlessness  that  kept  Richard 
Burton  rambling  over  Eastern  lands,  and 
turned  Borrowr  into  the  high  road  and  dingle 
to  converse  with  any  picturesque  rag-tag  and 
bob-tail  he  might  happen  upon,  are  still 
alive  in  many  city  dwellers.  For  such,  the 
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gipsy  life  should  offer  attractions.  The  fleet- 
ing glamour  of  twilight  walks,  the  stillness 
and  ancientry  of  the  English  wayside  are 
things  which  will  help  one  to  forget  the 
petty  troubles  and  dull  routine  of  the  city 
life.  Then  there  are  other  instincts  which 
drive  men  to  nature.  The  Great  War  has 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  apathy  and 
morbidity  of  to-day.  To  all  those  who  feel 
overwhelmed  and  work-weary,  the  exhilarat- 
ing exercise  of  a  day's  tramp  offers  a  stimulus 
and  a  sedative.  Walking  is  fatal  to  head- 
aches, and  is  the  most  certain  cure  known 
for  that  treacherous  malady,  "  nerves." 


To  the  average  man,  compelled  to  spend 
his  life  mewed  up  in  a  city  office,  the  country 
and  the  open  road  become  the  ideal  of  all 
his  dreams.  He  is  for  ever  a-babbling  o' 
the  green  fields  and  the  country  life.  He 
reads  of  Borrow's  "  wind  on  the  heath," 
and  the  very  house  walls  seem  to  close 
around  him  ;  to  him  comes  the  call  of  the 
everlasting  hills,  which  clamours  louder  than 
any  other  voice.  He  longs  to  wander  in 
the  immense  solitude  where  all  the  petty 
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wranglings  that  mar  nature's  sweet  sympathy 
are  to  be  forgotten.  He  feels  the  intense 
need  of  the  "  love  of  woods  and  wild- wind 
prophecies."  And  so  he  becomes  a  "  free 
foot,"  and  takes  to  the  road  for  a  week  or 
so.  Of  course,  it  is  all  a  question  of  tem- 
perament whether  the  dweller  in  the  city 
will  be  happy  when  he  has  once  set  out 
on  his  wayfaring.  There  is  a  type  of  mind 
which  delights  in  the  "  wind  on  the  heath  " 
business  in  book-form,  seated  in  a  comfort- 
able arm-chair  before  the  fire,  and  there  is 
another  type  who  looks  upon  the  vogue  of 
the  road-book  as  an  erraticism.  If  you  men- 
tion the  natural  mode  of  progression,  walk- 
ing, or  a  tramp  in  the  wind  and  rain,  to  the 
former,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  is  responsible  for  rheumatism  and 
indigestion.  If  you  speak  of  The  Romany 
Rye  or  Afoot  in  England  to  the  latter,  it 
will  only  provoke  his  bitter  mirth  ;  he  will 
tell  you  at  once  that  he  needs  no  books, 
that  he  is  the  Real  Thing,  and  that  the 
book- worm  is  only  a  feeble  imitation  of  it. 
Who  requires  the  printed  page  when  he  can 
walk  thirty  miles  a  day  and  drink  ale  royally  ? 
Are  not  inns,  fairs,  high  roads  and  people 
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better  than  all  your  musty  books,  he  will 
ask  ?  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  all  matter 
of  temperament. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  matters  a  jot 
whether  the  appeal  of  the  crowded  town  is 
stronger  than  that  of  the  country,  so  long 
as  one  is  possessed  of  the  capacity  for  en- 
joying life.  So,  whether  we  are  in  the  town 
or  the  country,  we  must  understand  that 
the  time  to  be  happy  is  Now,  and  place 
to  be  happy  is  HERE.  It  would  be  as  easy 
to  make  an  anthology  of  the  writings  of 
great  men  giving  utterance  to  the  cry  for 
the  open  road,  and  as  easy  to  match  it 
with  a  collection  in  its  condemnation.  When 
Johnson  and  Boswell  walked  in  the  country, 
the  Doctor  remarked,  "  Is  not  this  fine  ?  " 
and  Bozzy  answered,  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  not 
equal  to  Fleet  Street  "  ;  to  which  the  Doctor 
agreed  with  a  "  You  are  right,  sir,  you  are 
right." 

Lamb,  I  think,  nearly  always  cast  his 
vote  against  the  open  heath ;  he  said  that 
"  for  the  streets,  noises,  and  sins  of  London 
the  mountains  of  Keswick  might  go  hang." 
Herrick,  on  the  other  hand,  praised  the 
country  life  and  the  "  Return  to  London " 
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in  a  see-saw  fashion.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
particular  cast  of  temperament  that  is  simply 
and  solely  suited  for  the  open  air.  With 
such  we  must  place  George  Borrow.  When 
he  was  dismally  fighting  his  way  in  London 
his  features  lost  that  glow  of  pride  and  great 
passions ;  his  lips  no  longer  tightened  into 
the  rigidity  of  endurance ;  his  eyes  flashed 
no  message.  "  Come  to  me ;  I  think  I'm 
dying,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  Borrow  wras 
at  this  time  living  with  this  friend — Roger 
Kerrison — in  Milman  Street,  and  his  attacks 
of  the  "  Horrors  "  so  unnerved  Kerrison  that 
he  declared  it  was  "utterly  impossible  to 
live  any  longer  in  the  same  lodgings  with 
him."  But  many  stronger  men  than  Borrow, 
who  have  come  to  London  to  fight  their 
way,  have  ended  in  the  mad-house.  James 
Thompson  was  another  of  our  countrymen 
in  town  who  was  always  conscious  of  the 
long,  white  roads  and  horses  galloping  on 
the  mead. 

Think  of  the  author  of  The  City  of  Dread- 
ful Night  and  his  "  mental  imprisonment." 
Picture  his  escaping  as  far  as  Hampstead,  on 
a  Sunday,  to  sit  and  brood  over  all  the 
injustice  of  the  world.  He  wrote  one  of 
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the  most  touching  poems  I  know  of   on  the 
escape  from  the  "  Babel  city  "  : — 

This  is  the  Heath  of  Hampstead, 
There  is  the  dome  of  Saint  Paul's ; 
Beneath,  on  the  serried  housetops, 
A  chequered  lustre  falls. 

And  the  mighty  city  of  London, 
Under  the  clouds  and  the  light, 
Seems  a  low,  wet  beach,  half  shingle, 
With  a  few  sharp  rocks  upright. 

Would  you  grieve  very  much,  my  darling, 
If  all  yon  low,  wet  shore 
Were  drowned  by  a  mighty  flood-tide, 
And  we  never  toiled  there  more  ? 

Wicked*!    There  is  no  sin,  dear, 
In  an  idle  dreamer's  head ; 
He  turns  the  world  topsy-turvy 
To  prove  that  his  soul's  not  dead. 

I  am  sinking,  sinking,  sinking, 
It  is  hard  to  sit  upright ! 
Your  lap  is  the  softest  pillow, 
Good-night,  my  Love,  good-night ! 

The  hurry-scurry  of  town  life  and  the  vibrat- 
ing machinery  of  Fleet  Street  had  irresistible 
attractions  for  Lamb,  who,  we  are  told,  was 
an  "  inveterate  townsman."  He  writes  : — 

Let  them  talk  of  lakes  and  mountains  and  romantic 
dales — all  that  fantastic  stuff :  give  me  a  ramble  by 

16 
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night  in  London.  A  mob  of  men  is  better  than  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  a  crowd  of  happy  faces  jostling  into  the 
playhouse  at  the  hour  of  six  is  a  more  beautiful  spectacle 
to  man  than  the  shepherd  driving  his  silly  sheep  to  fold. 

But  many  great  men  loved  to  meander 
about  the  narrow  streets  of  Soho.  In  other 
days  Dryden,  Burke,  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and 
Reynolds  found  sanctuary  in  the  good  old 
hospitable,  disreputable  streets  which  cluster 
about  the  Royalty  Theatre.  Just  about  here 
is  Frith  Street,  where  Hazlitt  died ;  he  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  St.  Anne's, 
Wardour  Street.  The  name  of  Pierce  Egan 
always  looms  more  or  less  in  the  foreground 
when  one  walks  about  Soho  Square,  for  in 
one  of  the  by-ways  he  lived  for  some  years. 
In  our  noisy  and  bustling  world  of  to-day, 
Egan's  tales  of  the  rambles  and  sprees  of 
a  Bohemian  life  can  hardly  hold  their  own. 
Who  reads  his  books  now  ?  Occasionally  a 
volume  of  The  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of 
Jerry  Hawthorn  or  The  Trial  of  John  Thurtell 
may  be  found  on  the  very  top  shelf  of  some 
old  book-shop,  but  Pierce  Egan,  the  redoubt- 
able merry-maker  and  scribe-in-chief  to  the 
Sporting  World,  is  dead  and  forgotten.  Many 
others,  too,  to  whom  Soho  afforded  stimulus 
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might  be  mentioned.  De  Quincey,  for  in- 
stance, who,  in  his  "  tangle  of  joys  and 
miseries,"  lodged  and  almost  starved  in 
Greek  Street.  Poor  De  Quincey  !  Never  did 
Bohemia  harbour  within  its  cavernous  build- 
ings a  stranger  visitor.  But  after  all,  if 
you  have  ever  lived  the  life  of  the  open, 
you  will  recall  that  in  the  solitude  of  the 
woods,  in  the  vastness  of  the  heaths,  and 
in  the  grandeur  of  still  or  moving  water, 
there  is  a  magnetic  force  or  power.  You 
lose  this  in  town  life. 

Sorrow's  zeal  for  the  upright,  manly  life, 
constituted  his  strength.  Though  he  was 
neither  a  great  teacher  nor  a  great  writer, 
yet  there  were  times  when  he  thought  he 
was  both.  He  was  only  a  simple  writer. 
However,  he  was  an  artist  in  recording  the 
scenes  of  life,  and  art  is  not  a  thing — it  is 
a  way.  It  is  the  beautiful  way — the  only 
way.  Borrow  thought  that  when  he  left 
London  and  took  to  the  open  air  life  it 
saved  him  from  consumption.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  saved  him  from  consumption, 
but  I  feel  certain  it  saved  him  from  insanity. 
At  times  he  was  very  sickly  as  it  was,  and 
a  trifle  more  of  morbidity  and  sensitiveness 
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would  have  ruined  his  life  absolutely.  But 
he  suppressed  these  strange  fears  by  getting 
out  into  the  open.  The  woods  and  God's 
great  out-of-doors  gave  him  balance  and 
ballast,  good  digestion  and  sweet  sleep 
o'nights.  It  also  taught  him  to  "  look  out," 
not  in,  and  to  lend  a  hand.  By  degrees,  the 
life  on  the  road  built  up  his  body,  and  he 
grew  to  be  at  home  in  the  open,  both  by 
day  and  night.  His  new  surroundings  taught 
him  to  observe,  to  describe,  to  investigate, 
to  decide.  Being  away  from  home  environ- 
ment, he  had  no  fond  mother  to  spoil  him. 
He  had  no  one  to  warn  him  not  to  get  his 
feet  wet,  run  over  by  a  cart,  or  stolen  by 
the  gypsies.  The  idea  of  danger  was  not 
dinged  into  his  ears  so  that  fear  became 
a  part  of  the  fabric  of  his  nature.  He  was 
free.  Like  Walt  Whitman,  he  could  chant :  — 

From  this  hour  I  decree  that  my  being  be  freed  from 
all  restraints  and  limits. 

I  go  where  I  will,  my  own  absolute  and  complete 
master. 

I  breathe  deeply  in  space.  The  east  and  the  west 
are  mine. 

Mine  all  the  north  and  the  south.  I  am  greater  and 
better  than  I  thought  myself. 

I  did  not  know  that  so  much  boundless  goodness 
was  in  me. 
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Whoever  disowns  me  causes  me  no  annoyance. 
Whoever   recognizes   me   shall   be    blessed,    and    will 
bless  me. 

The  question  of  companionship  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  one  that  has  been  much 
discussed.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  attitude 
to  the  faring-mate  is  of  special  interest.  He 
throws  out  a  hint,  a  suggestion,  that  to  be 
properly  enjoyed  a  walking  tour  should  be 
gone  upon  alone.  "  If  you  go  in  a  company," 
he  writes,  "  or  even  in  pairs,  it  is  no  longer 
a  walking  tour  in  anything  but  name ;  it 
is  more  in  nature  of  a  picnic.  A  walking 
tour  should  be  gone  upon  alone,  because 
freedom  is  of  the  essence ;  because  you 
should  be  able  to  stop  and  go  on,  and  follow 
this  way  or  that,  as  the  freak  takes  you ; 
and  because  you  must  have  your  own  pace, 
and  neither  trot  alongside  a  champion  walker, 
nor  mince  in  time  with  a  girl." 

"  One  of  the  pleasantest  things,"  says 
Hazlitt,  in  true  vagabond  spirit,  "is  going 
on  a  journey ;  but  I  like  to  go  by  myself." 
He  justifies  his  feelings  thus  with  an  engaging 
frankness  :  "  The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty, 
perfect  liberty  to  think,  feel.  Do  just  as 
one  pleases.  We  go  on  a  journey  chiefly 
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to  be  free  of  all  impediments  and  of  all 
inconveniences ;  to  leave  ourselves  behind ; 
much  more,  to  get  rid  of  others.  ...  It  is 
hard  if  I  cannot  start  some  game  on  these 
low  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I  leap,  I  sing 
for  joy.  Then  long- forgotten  things,  like 
c  sunken  wrack  and  sunless  treasures,'  burst 
upon  my  eager  sight,  and  I  begin  to  feel, 
think,  and  be  myself  again." 

But  I  think  it  is  far  more  pleasurable  to 
walk  with  a  friend,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Hazlitt  relaxes  a  little  on  this  question, 
for  he  notes  that  there  is  one  topic  which 
gives  him  pleasure  to  discuss  with  a  com- 
panion :  "  and  that  is,  what  we  shall  have 
for  supper  when  we  get  to  our  inn  at  night. 
The  open  air  improves  this  sort  of  conversa- 
tion or  friendly  altercation,  by  setting  a 
keener  edge  on  appetite." 

The  first  aim  of  the  walker  is  not  so 
much  to  develop  muscle  as  to  learn  how 
the  muscle  he  already  possesses  can  be  used 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  correct  steps 
may  be  learnt  at  once. 

The  London  Evening  News  gives  the  follow- 
ing good  advice  to  the  beginner : — 

"  Stand    at    attention,    head  up,   shoulders 
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thrown  well  back,  chest  expanded,  hands  at 
side.  Then  take  one  step  forward,  bringing 
the  heel  firmly  to  the  ground.  Now  take 
the  next  stride,  placing  the  second  foot 
exactly  in  line  with  the  first,  as  if  you 
were  attempting  to  walk  along  a  tight 
rope. 

This  is  the  first  great  secret,  and  once 
learnt  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  foot- 
prints of  an  untrained  walker  form  two  rows 
separated  by  perhaps  three  or  four  inches, 
but  those  of  an  experienced  pedestrian  are 
always  in  a  straight  line,  each  exactly  in 
front  of  the  preceding  one. 

Many  beginners  imagine  that  they  must 
cultivate  a  long  stride.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Nature  decides  the  length  a  man  must  take 
and  strongly  resents  any  attempt  to  tamper 
with  her  handiwork. 

Therefore,  the  walker  should  not  think 
about  his  stride  at  all.  Let  him  take  short 
steps  or  long  steps,  whichever  he  may  happen 
to  find  the  easier.  Actual  experience  is  the 
only  guide. 

If  at  any  time  the  muscles  feel  stiff,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  too  much  exercise  has 
been  taken.  Pain  of  any  sort  is  Nature's 
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danger  signal.  We  only  come  to  grief  when 
we  either  neglect  or  misunderstand  it." 

The  walker  must  remember  the  herdsman 
in  the  fable,  who  carried  a  calf  up  the  hill- 
side each  morning  for  a  little  gentle  exercise. 
The  calf  grew  and  so  did  the  herdsman's 
muscles,  until  at  last  the  persevering  man 
could  be  seen  lightly  springing  up  the  hill- 
side with  a  full-sized  ox  on  his  shoulder. 

The  following  "  milestones "  may  prove 
useful  to  the  prospective  wayfarer : — 

Wear  round-toed  shoes  or  boots. 

Over  exertion  is  as  fatal  as  laziness. 

Don't  wear  new  boots  while  walking. 

Avoid  pork  as  you  would  a  borrower. 

Exercise  should  be  bracing,  not  exhausting. 

Until  physically  fit  do  not  attempt  long 
walks. 

Beef  and  mutton  are  the  best  meats  for 
walkers. 

Remember  it  is  never  too  late  to  walk. 
Begin  now. 

Don't  make  a  drudgery  of  what  should  be 
a  pleasure. 

Begin  with  short  walks.  Increase  the  dis- 
tance gradually. 
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When  possible,  change  all  the  clothes  im- 
mediately a  walk  is  concluded. 

Stiffness  is  a  sign  that  too  much  exercise 
has  been  taken. 

Cold  baths  stiffen  the  muscles  ;   warm  baths 
make  them  flexible. 

Always  place  the  feet  so  that  they  are  in 
a  direct  line  with  one  another. 

Strength  is  developed  slowly.  Too  great  a 
strain  retards  progress. 

Remember,  "  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the 
day,  your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

Don't  walk  twenty  miles  one  day  and  sit 
still  the  next.  Take  exercise  regularly. 

Nature  decided  the  length  of  your  stride. 
Do  not  try  to  improve  upon  her  work. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  tramp  is  his 
luggage.  The  wanderer  must  of  necessity 
carry  with  him  all  his  movables,  to  the 
occasional  detriment  of  his  enjoyment ;  and 
ten  miles  of  stolid  tramping  will  do  much 
to  alter  his  early  morning  impression  that 
they  are  a  mere  feather-weight.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  good  knapsack  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, though  for  my  own  part  I  do 
not  use  one  on  my  rambles.  A  pair  of  socks, 
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a  handkerchief,  a  toothbrush,  a  knife  are 
all  the  things  I  require  beyond  those  in 
actual  wear.  Needles,  thread,  mending-wool 
and  buttons  are,  of  course,  always  in  the 
tramp's  wallet.  However,  few  will  care  to 
travel  without  a  knapsack.  Avoid  the  long 
bag  known  as  the  "  rucksack,"  which  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  a  postman's 
letter-bag.  With  it,  the  weight  is  thrown 
upon  the  hips  instead  of  upon  the  shoulders. 
A  strong,  serviceable  knapsack  can  be  pro- 
cured in  black  and  white  or  plain  waterproof, 
lined  with  wool,  and  with  cane  back  and 
inner  flaps,  for  a  pound,  or  with  extra  out- 
side pockets  for  a  shilling  or  two  extra.  The 
capacity  of  a  man's  size  is  some  500  cubic 
inches,  and  of  a  youth's  350.  When  packed, 
it  ought  not  to  weigh  more  than  eight  pounds. 
The  contents  must  be  carefully  studied.  The 
only  absolute  necessaries  :  a  well-worn  pair 
of  boots,  the  soles  of  which  should  not  be 
thin  and  without  the  steel  horseshoe  worn 
on  so-called  walking  boots,  one  pair  of  socks, 
a  comb,  cellular  shirt,  toothbrush,  and  a  light, 
waterproof  overcoat,  which  can  be  folded  up 
and  carried  in  a  generous-sized  pocket. 

Wet  boots   are    a   bugbear    to   the  walker, 
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and  should  he  arrive  at  the  inn  with  water 
squiggling  in  them,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take 
a  few  handfuls  of  dry  pebbles,  heat  them 
in  a  frying-pan  until  very  hot,  and  then 
place  them  in  the  boots  ;  they  will  dry  them 
out  thoroughly  in  a  few  hours. 

Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  the 
average  walker  that  the  road  is  really  a 
part  of  ourselves,  a  highly-finished  and  roman- 
tic extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that 
is  part  of  every  man's  soul.  If  we  could 
only  realize  that  truth,  we  should  no  longer 
treat  our  ancient  roadways  as  mere  channels 
for  traffic.  The  spirit  of  the  road  holds  a 
deeper  meaning  than  the  traffickers  know, 
for  it  has  an  immeasurable  expression  and 
an  immeasurable  influence.  We  should  make 
our  roads  and  inns  splendid  and  convenient 
things — advantageous  to  the  traffic  of  the 
market-place  to  be  sure,  for  everything  should 
be  useful,  even  art  and  literature,  but  useful 
to  a  greater  degree,  because  of  counting  in 
the  scheme  of  things  the  requirements  of 
adventure,  leisure  and  repose,  as  well  as 
those  of  trade  and  fifty-horse-power  motor- 
cars. However,  if  the  old-world  spirit  of 
roads  and  inns  might  be  restored  by  some 
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sudden  and  dexterous  device,  there  would  be 
many  to  claim  the  spoils.  But  it  can  only 
be  restored  by  sympathy  and  patience  and 
a  quiet  determination  to  cling  to  the  simple 
things  of  life,  such  as  the  books  of  George 
Borrow,  baked  apples,  pure  beer,  honey 
coloured  laughter,  and  old  songs.  Such 
things  are  one  with  man. 
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